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PREFACE, 



Many of the pieces of which this volume is 
composed have appeared before in various 
periodical publications. Their author has been 
induced to reprint them in their present form, 
in association with others which have long slept 
in his portfolio, by the favourable judgment 
which has from time to time been passed upon 
them by individuals whom he regards as com- 
petent critics. But, recollecting that most of 
those individuals are his personal friends, he 
cannot finally submit this little work to the 
public without feeling anxiety, lest their verdict 
may have been dictated by partiality rather than 
by strict justjce. 



TO WILLIAM ROSCOE, ESQUIRE. 



Friend of my youth ! Thou, whose approving 

Binile 
Cheer'd me whilst toiling up the steep ascent 
Of Knowledge — from whose breast 1 caught the 

glow 

Of mental Independence, and whose hand 

Led me through Virtue's peaceful paths — to Thee 

I consecrate these tributary lays. 

What though thy setting sun, bedimm'd with clouds, 
% 

Nears the horizon, and the hour draws on 
When it must sink beneath the western wave ; 
Yet, in high musings, faithful Memory dwells 
With transport on the time when erst it shone 



Vlll 

In noon-day lustre ; — and in steadfast faith 
In Him who died on Calvary, we await 
The advent of that morning, when its beams 
Shall be relmned ; and, never more obscured. 
In ever-growing splendour shall advance 
Nearer and nearer to the empyreal light 
That blazes, ceaseless, from the throne of God. 



VERSES 



ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY's LINNET, 



WHICH SHE HAD TAKEN FROM THE NEST. 



Through low'ring clouds, with pallid beam, 
The moon shot temporary light, 

Now glitt'ring on the rippled stream. 
Now slowly fading from the sight. 



The clock struck twelve, — when, twittVing shrilly 

Linetta to the window flew ; 
There thrice she peck'd with tiny bill. 

Thrice, flutt'ring, brush'd the evening dew. 
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Fair Sally waked, her favVite spied, 
And, throbbing with impatient haste, 

Forth from her downy couch she hied, 
To lure the songster to her breast. 



<< Livest thou again," exclaim'd the maid, 
" Or does fond fancy paint thy form ? 

Or art thou but a fleeting shade. 
That reckless views life's pelting storm ? 
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** On airy wing," the bird replied, 
** Swifl as the lightning s flash I fly ; 

Henceforth, to mortal touch denied, 
I share the pure empjrreal sky. 

<< Forth from that happy land I come, 
Where shadows skim the fairy grove ; 

Those blissful scenes beyond the tomb. 
Where all our life is joy and love. 



<< There happy pairs, in union sweet, 
Enraptured hail eternal daj ; 

There in each bush a friend we meet, 
A kindred soul on every spray. 



<< Fair maid ! in those sequestered shades. 
Where calm security presides, 

No net the cruel sportsman spreads. 
No deadly thundering tube he guides. 



** And, mark me well ! no thoughtless hand 
Rashly invades the downy nest, 

Rudely divides the kindred band, 

And wrings with woe a parent's breast. 

" My errand's done ; the pearly tear 
That trembling glistens in thine eye, 

Forbids my longer ling'ring here, 
And speeds me to the Elysian sky." 



AN ODE, 



OCCA8IONRD BY 



LORD macartney's EMBASSY TO CHINA. 



Swift shot the curlew 'thwart the rising l^last, 

As eve's dun shades enwrapt the billowy main, 
Hoarse broke the waves against the sandy waste, 
And dim and cheerless swept the drizzling rain. 
When bending o'er the briny spray 
Stood thy genius, old Cathay, 
Her silken vestments floating in the gale ; 
With angry glare her eyeballs roll ; 
Horror shakes her inmost soul. 
As thus along the strand swells her portentous wail. 



Athirst for prey, what ruthless band. 
Dares approach this happy land ? 
Glimmering through the glooms of eve, ' 
What canvass flutters o'er the wave J* 
Plunging through the swelling tide. 
What prows the whit'ning brine divide ? I 
'Tis Albion's bloody cross that flouts the a 

'Tis Albion's sons that skirt this peaceful shore ; 
Her cross, oppression's bodge, the sign of war; 

Her sons that range the world, and peace is seen 



Insatiate spoilers ! that with treach'rous smiles, 
In wreaths of olive hide the murd'rous sword, 
111 fare the tribes unconscious of your wiles, 

Whose honest candour trusts your plighted word, 
Hence, ye harbingers of woe. 
Too well your deeds of blood I know; 



ord. ^ 
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For mid the thick'ning gloom of night 
Oft, as I speed my watchful flight, 
A monitory voice I hear ; 
Keen sorrow's thrilling cry awakes my listening ear. 



A cry resounds from Ganges' flood — 
There Oppression's giant brood 
Wide the scythe of ruin sweep, 
And desolated districts weep. 
Terror waves the scourge on high, 
Patient Misery heaves the sigh ; 
Lo ! meagre Famine drains the vital springs, 
And points from far where yawns the darksome 
grave; 
Her gifts in vain profusive Plenty flings. 
Stem Avarice guards the store, nor owns the wish 
to save. 



From Niger's baoks resounds the shriek of woe. 
There, inly pining, mourns the hapless slave ; 

Fraud proudly braves the light with shameless brow, 
And dens of misery plough the restless wave. 
Behold ! in desolate array 
The captives wind their silent way : 
Amid their ranks does, pity find 
A pair in fond affection join'd ? 
Fell Rapine, reckless of their pain. 

Blasts Misery's final hope — denies a common chain. 



Hear, O my sons ! the warning cry. 
And while you breathe the pitying sigh. 
Deep on memory's tablet trace 
The triumphs of Britannia's race. 
From age to age, fi*om sire to son, 
Let the eternal record run ; 

B 4 



And when with hollow hearts and honey'd tongues 

These slaves of gold advance their biood-stain'd 

hand. 

Shrink from the touch — Remember India's 

wrongs, 

Remember Afric's woes, and save your destined land. 
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[In the year 1760^ a very formidable insurrection of the Jamaica 
negroes took place. This was instigated by the professors 
of a species of incantation known among the blacks by the 
name of Obi. ** The Obi," says Mr. Edwards, « is usually 
composed of a farrago of materials ; viau blood, feathers, 
parrots* teeth, dogs* teeth, alligators' teeth, broken bottles, 
grave-dirt, rum, and egg-shells. ** The account of the above 
mentioned'circumstances, contained in Edwards's History of 
the West- Indies, gave birth to the following Ode.] 

THE NEGRO INCANTATION. 



Hail ! ye sacred horrors, hail ! 
Which, brooding o*er this lonely vale, 
Swell the heart, impearl the eye, 
And raise the rapt soul to the sky. 
Hail ! spirits of the swarthy dead. 
Who, flitting through the dreary shade. 
To rouse your sons to vengeance fell. 
Nightly raise the troublous yell. 
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Hail ! minister of iU, whose iron power 
Pervades, resistless, earth, and sea, and air. 

Blest by thy influence, happy be the hour. 
When we with magic rites the white man's doom 
prepare. 



Thus Congo spake, what time the moon 
<* Riding in her highest noon," 
Now beam'd upon the sable crowd, 
Now vanish*d in the thickening cloud. 
*Twas silence all : — with frantic look 
His speUs the hoary wizard took. 
Bending o'er the quivering flame 
Convulsion shook his giant frame : 
A holy fear compress'd the scatter'd train ; 
With shortened breath the trembling captives wait; 
When, midst the cedars, bursts the awful strain. 
The words of wondrous power, that' seal their 
tyrants* fate. 
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Haste ! the magic shreds prepare — 
Thus the white man's corse we tear — 
Lo ! feathers from the raven's plume, 
That croaks our proud oppressors' doom. — 
Now, to aid the potent spell, 
Crush we next the brittle shell. 
Fearful omen to the foe, 
Look ! the blanched bones we throw. 
From mouldering graves we stole this hallow'd 
earth. 
Which, mix'd with blood, winds up the mystic charm; 

Wide yawns the grave for all of Northern birth. 
And soon shall smoke with blood each sable war- 
rior's arm. 



Hark ! the pealing thunders roll, 
Grateful to the troubled soul : 
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See ! the gleaming lightnings play, 
To point you to your destined prey. 
Hence ! with silent foot and slow, 
' And sudden strike the deadly blow : 
Your foes, the palmy shade beneath, 
Lie lock'd in sleep — their sleep is death. 
Go ! let the memory of the smarting thong 
Outplead the pity that would prompt to save : 

Go ! let the oppressor's contumelious wrong 
Twice nerve the hero's arm, and make the coward 
brave. 
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Sweet bird ! that soaring in the noontide 

Pour'st on the ear thy gently less'ning 
Waked by the phaatom of a vernal day. 

Too soon, alas! thou tuneet thy httle throat: 
Yon BUD, whose bright'ning rays illume the lawn. 

Obscure in clouds shall shroud his evening beam 
Chill blasts shall lisher in to-moirow's duwn. 

And icy chains again shall bind the strear.i. — 
So when of late on Gallia's fertile plains 

The sun of Freedom pour'd the sudden blaze, 
Full many a poet raised the exulting strains, 
Aud strung the sweet symphonious harp to 
Alas! unconscious of the days of woe 
Keserved to bid the tear of anguish flow. 






^ SONNET, ^^H 

'Whbm dank and dripping through the desert waste T 

In sad despondence rnved the shipwreck'd train, i 

And inly musing on their dangers past 

With speechless terror eyed the foaming main. 
Then, lightly hov'ring in the troubled sky. 

Immortal Ariel tuned the_ silver lyre, 
And gently shed the bahn of tranquil joy 

On hearts responsive to the quiv'ring wire : 
So mid these lengthening wilds and barren moors, 

While pours the rain and howls the stormy wind. 
The pensive stranger marks the whit'ning shores, 
, And darksome melancholy clouds liis mind; — 
But when the tuneful sisters touch the strings, 
Waied by the dulcet sound- 
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SONNET, 

ADDRESSED TO MR. ROSCOE. 



WHENdark'ning clouds surcharge the moisten'd air, 
And frowning tempest rolls along the sky, 

The prudent shepherd drives his fleecy care 

Where the grey rock uplifts its head on high ; 

There undisturbed he hears the roaring wind. 
And sees before him sweep the driving rain ; 

Or 'tween the gusts, beneath the crag reclined. 
In fading distance eyes the troubled main. 

So when intestine broils, or foreign rage. 
With angry tumult fire the public breast, 

Let us, my Roscoe, fly the madd'ning age. 
And mid domestic comforts calmly rest. 

When wrath and discord through the nations roam, 

Tlnioe happy who possess and prize ' a peaceful 
heme. 




SONNET TO HOPE. 



W' HERE silent woods their dreary shade extend. 

And lend new horrore to the gloom of night. 
If chance the swain his falt'ring footsteps bend. 

In terror pausing for some friendly light. 
Oh, with what transport, through the opening glade, 

Rercing the clouds he sees the moon's mild ray ! 
Onward he springs with light and vigorous tread, 

And hails the empress of the fainter day. 
Thus, while through life's uncertain paths I rove. 

Should dark Despondence pain my anxious breast. 
May angel Hope, descending from above. 

Dissolve the spell iM^a^ my griefs to rest : 

' And when sad Frienfl^^^^^kte' parting breuth. 

May HoBttiL, '^"'g' iiluint Uk ^ale of 
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INSCRIBED ON A TABLET IN CATON CHURCH. 



IN MEMORY OP 

ELIZABETH HODGSON, 

ELDKST DAUGHTKR OF ADAM LIGHTBODT, GENT., THE BELOVED 
WIPE OF THOMAS HODGSON, MERCHANT^ 

Who died November dOth, 1796, aged 57, and was interred at St. James** 

Church, Liyerpool. 



jMLeek spirit ! pausing midst thy h3nnn of praise> 

If chance on earth thou bend thy radiant eye> 
While duteous hands this frail memorial raise, 

And kindred bosoms pour the plaintive sigh, 
With soft complacence mark their melting mind. 

Who on thy image fondly love to dwell, 
Record thy soul devout, thy heart resigned. 

And all thy graces, all thy virtues tell. 
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While love connubial warms the human breast ; 

While filial fondness prompts the pious tear ; 
While glowing friendship blesses and is blest^ 

Or parents mourn a child's untimely bier ; 
While want's pale sons for buried kindness grieve^* 
So long thy praises and thy name shall live. 
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ii.rzrt, WIPE OF I 



Stranger or Friend ! with silent steps and slow, 
Who wanderest pensive through this hBllow'dgloom, 

Muse on the Seetiog date of hiiss below, 
And mark, with reverence due, EHza's tomb. 



For 'tis not pride that rears the sculptured stone, 
To spread Che honours of heraldic fame 

Here love connubial pours the plaintive mo 
And dews, with bitter tears, Eliza's nami 



ne, 



Here sad remembrance fondly loves to dwell. 
And wrings with woe awidow'd husband's breast, 

While aye she points to the dark narrow cell, 
Where the cold ashes of Eliza rest. 
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Stranger or Friend ! hast thou a partner d ear ? 

Go; press her closer to thy aching heart : 
With silent wing the moment hastens near, 

f 

The dreadful moment, when ye too must part. 
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TO MYRA. 



I. 

AVhen Spring's balmy breezes just ripple tlie 
stream, 
And shake from their pinions the soft-falling 
shower, 
While bursts through thin vapours the sun's broken 
gleam, 
That wakes to new being the long-dormant flower, 
Then my heart thrills with rapture, too fine to ex- 
press ; 
Whilst the redbreast's low warbling is heard from 
the tree, 
Then is Nature array'd in her loveliest dress, 

She is mild, gentle Myra, an emblem of thee. 

c 3 
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II. 

As musing I wander the hedge-rows among, 
I brush the dear dew-drops, the pearls of the 
mom, 
Stop and listen the ploughman's irregular song, 
And mark the firesh buds bursting green on the 
thorn ; 
But when in some lone shady covert retired. 

Clad in spotless white vestment the snow-drop I 
see, 
I gaze, till by Fancy to ecstasy fired. 

For 'tis pure, meek, and modest, an emblem of thee. 



III. 
When yon mountains are tinged by the sun's parting 
ray. 
And the wind's faintest whispers are heard on the 
strand, 
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By Mersey's broad current all pensive I stray, 

And watch the tide stealing so slow on the sand ; 
And when the gloom deepens X wind through the 
dell, 
Where thy smiles have caused hours like brief 
minutes to flee, 
Till reluctant I bid the dear objects farewell. 
That awaken the pleasing remembrance of thee. 



c 4? 
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THE BRITISH TRAVELLER; 



SUNG AT THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE LIVERPOOL 
TRAVELLERS* SOCIETY. 



Tune -— ** When day-light was yet sleeping under the bUlow." 



I HAVE traversed the deserts of Eg3rpt so dreary, 
Where the eye-blighting mirage extends like the 
dew; 
And my heart, as I wander'd, forlorn, sad, and 
weary. 
Has leapt when the Pyramids burst on my view. 
But still &ster it throbb'd, and my pulse beat the 
higher. 
When, in speechless sensation, I paused on the 
ground, 
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^ 


Where Menou was compel 


d from the fight to 


retire. 




And the brave Abercrombie received his <leath- 


waund. 


^m 


I have seen the proud turrets of lofty Grenada, 


And cross'd the- wide plains 


of the barren Castile ; 


I have pluj'd to my fair one 


he sweet serenada, 


And danced the fandango 


n wealthy Seville. 


Like thy pilgrims, St. Jago, ii 


a ardent devotion. 


1 have climb'd the rude 


nountains, so Iiigh and 


HO hoar ; 


^ 


And, kneeling, all raptured. 


n sacred emotion, ^^^| 


Due laurela I've twined 


on the tombstone of ' 


iMoore. 






Where wit, brightly sparkling, and gaiety smile. 


J^^ 


i 1 
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I have join'd the light throng where efmnui never 
tarries, 
And the Loves and the Graces the moments 
beguile ; 
I have roam'd, sprightly France ! through thy vine- 
cover'd mountains, 
And thy vales, ever moist with fructiferous dews ; 
But true pleasure I found at the moss-border'd 
fountains 
Where victory smiled on our arms at Toulouse. 



Through thy fertile champaigns, ancient Belgium, 
I've travelled, 
And admired thy neat hamlets and flourishing 
towns ; 
Thy intricate course, sluggish Scheld ! I've unravell'd, 
And mark'd where the war-horse has trampled 
thy downs. 



27 

But which was the spot, where, my step longest 
dwelling, 



infix'd on the V 



My eyes were in transport ii 

where in fancy, my rapt boBom 



'Twafi the spot, 
swelling, 



V Wellington triumph at femed Waterloo, 



Oh, my loved native country! wherever he wanders, 

Where the icehci^ portentous in majesty roam. 
Or where, through tall palm-groves, the Ganges 
meanders. 
The wayfiiring Briton is proud of his home ; 
And while fond recollections to joys long lost bind 
him, 
Though alive to each climate's indigenous charms. 
He still dwells with delight on the scenes that 
remind him. 
Of the triumphs of Britain in arts and i 
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ADDRESS, 

SPOKEN BY CAPT<\CLARK, R.M^ IN THE CHARACTER 

' OF SHYLOCK, 

After the Perfonnance of « The Merchaat of Venice/* by the 
Officers of the 54th Regiment, 

FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE DISTRESSED POOR OF BOLTON. 



The battle won, when steals the dusky night 
O'er fields ensanguined by the bloody fight, 
Should the brave conqueror meet some gallant foe. 
All fiunt and feeble, and depress*d with woe, 
He sheathes his sword, extends a fi*iendly hand, 
And shares the ration left at his command. 



What strong emotions then must wring his breast. 
When, just retum'd to scenes of social rest, 



He sees pale Famine, mitlst his native soil, 
Wither the hardy sons of useful toil. 

By these emodons urged, we've trod the stage, 
Eager the woes of misery to assuage ; 
For he who fintJy acts a soldier's part, 
Still feels for Britons with a British heart. 



Whilst all thpir otterings pour at Pity's shrine, 
E'en rugged Shylock feels the spark divine ; 
Nay, spite of Nature's self. Heaven's gentle de* 
In " gracious drops" his melting eye sufluse; 
And, though she scorn'dthe maxima he had taught her, 
Full of the father, he forgives the daughter. 
In hopes the tender, reconciling scene, 
Will speed yon sprightly maids to Gretna-green i^ 
Full well he wote, to damsels so enchanting, 
Faithful Lorenzos never can be wanting. 
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And would the Fates, who rule the destined hour^ 
As they've inspired the will, bestow the power, 
These scales, erewhile so shocking to the sense, 
In copious weight should every day dispense 
(This knife transmuted to a trenchant cleaver) 
A pound — of beef, to every honest weaver. 



POEMS 



WRITTEN AT HAFOD. 




In the summer of 1803. it was the good fortune 
of the author of this volume to become ac- 
quainted with the late Mr. Jolmes, well known 
in the literary world as the translator of the 
Chronicles of Froissart and Monstrelet This 
acquaintance soon ripened into a confidential 
intimacy, which continued, without the slightest 
interruption, till Mr. Johnes's death. On that me- 
lancholy event, the author endeavoured to dis- 
charge the duty of friendship, by writing the 
following memoir of the deceased, which was 
first published in the Annual Obituary, from 
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which it ia reprinted by permission of the pro- 
prietors of that work, as elucidatory of the PoemB 
which follow ; — 

" Thomas Jolrnes, Esq. was born at Ludlow, 
in Shropshire, on the 20th of August, 1748 
(0> S.) ; his father was a gentleman of consider- 
^le landed property, and member of parliameDt 
for the county of Radnor. 

" After having been taught to read English at 
a respectable preparatory seminary in his native 
town, Mr. Johnes was sent, at the age of seven 
years, to the free grammar-school at Shrewsbury, 
During the course of his education at the latter 
place he was lodged and boarded at the house of 
Mr. Johnson, the fourth, or under-master, whose 
kind attention to his health and improvement he 
ever remembered with gratitude. 

" Having remained at Shrewsbury school for 
four years, he was removed, in 1760, to Eton 
college, which was at that time superintended by 
Dr. Barnard, who united in his character the 



accomplishmentB of a profound and elegant 
scholar with the poiiBh of a man of the world. 
Some time after Mr. Jolmee's admission, how- 
ever, Dr. Barnard was succeeded by Dr. Foster, 
the learned author of the ' Essay on Accent and 
Quantity.' Mr. Johnes's tutor at Eton was Dr. 
Roberts, who afterwards succeeded to the pro- 



" There Mr. Johnes continued seven years ; in 
the course of which time he made himself fa- 
miliarly acqu^nted with the Latin classics. He 
also acquired a respectable knowledge uf the 
Greek language. The traces of his early studies 
were deeply impressed on his mind ; for though 
he had not, in his maturer years, paid any sys- 
tematic attention to classical literature, yet, to the 
latest period of his life, in occasional conversa- 
tions, he evinced a minute recollection of tlie 
standard writers of Greece and Rome. 

" In 1767, he attended a course of lectures on 
Logic and Moral Philosophy at the College of 



Edinburgh. During the short period of luE con- 
duuance in tfae fjcotch metropolis, he resided in 
the house of Dr. Drysdate, to whose care he was 
specially comtnitted. The summer vacation, which 
occurred atler his entrance into the University, 
he spent in a very interesting excursion into the 
Highlands of Scotland, in which he was accom- 
panied by Dr. Drygdale and the celebrated Mr. 
William Adam, who at present so ably fills the 
office of Chief Justice of the new jury court in 
Scotland, 

" Mr. Johnes lefl Edinburgh in the latter eod 
of the year 1768, and immediately commenced 
hia tour on the Condnent. In the choice of a 
travelling companion for his son, the elder Mr. 
Johnes was truly fortunate. He committed him 
to the conduct of Robert Liston, Esij., who lias 
since so honourably distinguished himself by the 
able manner in which he has fulfilled many 
diplomatic missions ; and was lately, at an ad- 
vanced age, actively employed in executing the 



arduous duties of British Minister at the Otto- 
man Porte. Under the direction of this able and 
honourable guide, Mr. Johnea proceeded through 
great part of France. He also visited Spain, and 
passed leisurely through the usual routine of 
Italy. Thence he proceeded to Switzerland, and, 
following the course of the Rhine as far as Stras- 
burgh, turned off through Alsace and Loraine to 
the French capital, where he fixed his residence 
for several months. 

" The society of Paris was at that time ex- 
tremely brilliant. Its tone, its manners, and sen- 
timents, have of late been well and faithfully 
pourtrayed in the Memoirs of Marmontel, the 
Letters of Madame du Deffand, and, above all, in 
the voluminous and entertaining correspondence 
of Baron Grimm. By these arbiters of taste and 
of public opinion, Mr. Johnes, on bis arrival at the 
FVench metropolis, was received on a footing of 
intimacy. This introduction of course led him to 
the acquaintance of the ben.wr egprits, and the 
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espriu forts, both male and female, who at this time 
puzzled the civilised world by their sophistry, 
and dazzled it by the corueeations of their wit. 

" It is obvious to remark, that to a young man 
of an ardent temperament, and plentifully sup- 
plied with the means of expense, such an asso- 
ciation was estremely perilous. Nor ia it to be 
denied that it led Mr. Johnes into occasioDal 
acts of indiscretion. But to his honour be it 
recorded, that though the gaieties into which he 
was now plunged betrayed him into errors, they 
did not corrupt his principles. He never per- 
verted his understanding to vindicate the impor- 
tunities of the passions, or abused his reason in the. 
justification of what was wrong. 

" Returning from the Continent in the year 
1771, furnished with those accomplishments usu- 
ally acquired by gentlemen of rank and tbrttme 
in the course of foreign travel, Mr. Johnes spent 
nearly three years in the society of the first 
circles of the English metropolis, and in tlie rural 



s suited to his age. In the year 1774| 
however, tired of a desultory life of pleasure, he 
determioed to devote himself to more worthy and 
more important objects ; and aspiring to the 
honour of a seat in parliament, on the occasion 
of a vacancy, he offered himself as candidate for 
the borough of Cardigan. On this occasion he 
was strongly opposed by Sir Robert Smith, who, 
at the conclusion of the poll, was returned by the 
officer who presided at the election, but was 
ousted by petition, and his more fortunate rival 
seated in hia place. 

" In 1778 Mr. Johnea married Maria Burgh, of 
Monmouth, the only surviving child and heiress 
of the Rev, Henry Burgh. In the same year he 
was appointed Colonel of the Caermarthenshire 
militia. 

" In 1780 he lost his father; and in deference 
to the advice of his friends, though contrary to 
his own wishes, he vacated liis seat for the 
borough of Cardigan,, and offered himself a can- 



didate for the county of Radnor, which the 
former had reprenented during several parlia- 
ments. This step involved him in a gecond 
electioneering contest. He was opposed by 
Walter Williams, Esq. of Maeeclough, but) after 
an arduous Btruggle, was returned Knight of the 

" The parliamentary politics of Mr. JohneB were 
at this time decidedly ministerial. To Lord 
North, who was then prime minister, he was 
attached by the ties of personal friendship, as 
well as by their agreement in political views. 
Like the celebrated Gibbon, lie ' gave many a 
silent, but sincere vote in favour of the American 
war.' Like Gibbon, too, he had his reward. In 
the year 17S], he was appointed His Majesty's 
Auditor for the Principality of Wales. This 
office, which was in fact a well-paid sinecure", was 
a few years afterwards proscribed by a bill of 
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reform : but by a kind consideration usual in 
such cases, and in tliis in^itiuice enforced by tlie 
powerful interference of Mr. Johnes's intimate 
friend. Lord Chancellor Thurlow, its abolition was 
deferred till the demise of the existing incumbent. 

" Soon after her marriage, the health of Mrs. 
Johnes began visibly to decline ; and in the year 
178% after a long and pamfiil illness, she died at 
Bath, leaving no issue. Before the expiration of 
that year, Mr. Johnes became united to Miss Jane 
Johnes, his first cousin. The only offspring of 
this marriage was Mariamne Jolines, who was 
born June SOth, 1784.. 

" In the year 1783. his friend and ci-devant 
travelling companion, Mr. Liston, being appointed 
ambassador to the Court of Madrid, invited Mr. 
Johnes to accompany him, in quality of Secretary 
to the Eml)asBy. This invitation Mr. Johnes 
accepted, and repaired to the Continent with Mr. 
Listen in the month of June. But, before he 
reached the Spanish metropolis, he became 



anxious and uneasy as the near prospect of the 
trouble and responsibility of the office which he 
had undertaken. Under these impressions, he 
resigned his new situation before he had entered 
upon its functions, and returned to Paris, through 
which city he had passed on his way to Madrid, 
and where he remained in the enjoyment of its 
gay and polished society until the month of 
September. 

" From this period nothing worthy of particular 
notice occurred in 'the life of Mr. Johnes until 
the year 1795, when be was unanimously chosen 
Knight of the Shire for the county of Cardigan, 
which he continued, without opposition, to repre- 
sent until his death. 

"Tothefteeholders of Cardiganshire Mr, Johnes 
was recommended not merely by the consideration 
of the extensive estates which he possessed in 
their county, but also by his zeal for the improve- 
ment of a most romantic part of that wild and pic- 
turesque district. On the death of his father he 
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isited his estates at Hafod, and had been 
greatly struck by the beauties of that enchanting 
spot. Through a vale, at its entrance narrow and 
craggy, but gradualJy widening in extent, until 
the prospect is closed by distant hills, the Istwith 
rolls its waters, now urging their way in foam 
through fragments of broken rocks, now preci- 
pitated down cascades, and now gently flowing iD 
an expanded channel. The adjacent heights rise 
in every form of varied beauty, and enclose spots 
of fertile ground, weU calculated to form amidst 
' a desert wild' a terrestrial paradise. On one 
of these the taste of former proprietors had 
fixed a mansion. This was, however, mean in its 
appearance, and inconvenient in its structure : 
Mr. Johnes therefore determined to substitute 
for it an edifice more worthy of the grandeur of 
its situation. He accordingly erected, at an 
immense expense, a large and handsome chdteau 
in the modern Gothic style, the interior of which 
he decorated with splendid furniture, and costly 




specimens of ancient and modern arL His library, 
a Gpacious octagonal building, he filled with rare 
and curious volumes, including a noble collection 
of books on natural history, and manuscripts in 
the Welsh, French, and Latin languages. Ad- 
joining to the library he erected a conservatory 
160 feet in length, which he fiimished with a 
rich variety of plants. But, elegant and gorgeous 
as was the interior arrangement of the mansion, 
the principal charm of Hafod consisted in the 
natural beauties of its site ; and in availing him- 
self of these, in the laying out of his grounds, 
Mr. Johnes evinced the most consummate taste. 
He strictly followed nature. No incongruoua 
ornaments — no studied surprises — no trivolity 
of decoration, broke in upon the harmony of tlie 
scene. The bleakness of the hills, indeed, he 
obviated by means of trees, of which, in the course 
of sixteen years, he planted no less than 2,065,000. 
As these grew up, they added to the beauty of 
the varying prospect, which was rendered the 




more rich and interesting by tiie contrast which 
it presented to the lengthened sterility with which 
it Tvas surrounded. 

" For some time during the American war, 
whilst this country was threatened with invasion 
by the French, the Caerraarthen shire militia were 
embodied, and encamped at Maker Heights, near 
Plymouth, whence they were marched to do 
garrison duly at Bristol and other places. On 
these occasions Colonel JohncB evinced a most 
laudable zeal in the service of his country. He 
constantly attended his regiment, and by a happy 
mixture of atrictnesB and liberality, whilst he 
brought his men into a state of exemplary dis- 
cipline, he was regarded by them witli sentiments 
of the most devoted affection. He was, indeed, 
proud of his soldiers ; and in procuring for them 
handsome equipments, and various comforts, not 
inconsistent with the good of the service, be had 
expended considerable sums tram his private for- 
tune. But in the year 1798 he thought himself 
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bound in duty to resign his Colonel's 
HiB daughter — his only child — the object of 
his fond solicitude, had, from her earliest years, 
evinced an extreme delicacy of constitution ; and 
she was now attacked by a lingering illness, which, 
threatening her life, required on the part of her 
parents the most assiduous care. Thus circum- 
stanced, Mr, Johnes deemed it inconsistent with 
propriety, in time of war, to hold' a station in 
the military service, the duties of which he could 
not possibly fulfil. He therefore respectiiilly 
tendered his resignation. On this occasion, His 
Majesty evinced a moat liberal spirit and a most 
feeling heart. In a personal conference with 
which he honoured Mr. Johnes, he informed him 
that he was apprised of the circumstances which 
induced him to think of resigning his military 
command, which circumstances he most sincerely 
lamented — expressed his hopes that Miss Johnes 's 
health might, by care and attention, be re-e8ta> 
Wished — was graciously pleased to say, that. 
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during the interval, whilst this care and attention 
would necessarily engross her parents' thoughts, 
Mr. Johnes should be indulged with unlimited 
leave of absence from his military duties — re- 
quested him to reconsider the matter, in reference, 
not only to His Majesty's service, but also to his 
own interest When, at length, Mr. Johnes in- 
timated his final wish to retire, be accepted his 
resignation with the most handsome assurances 
of the high sense which he entertained of his past 
services, and of his wishes for his future weltiire. 

" His Majesty's hopes of Miss Johnes's recovery 
happily proved not too sanguine. By the skill of 
the late Dr. Beddoes, aided by the tender assidui- 
ties of her dearest relatives, her health began to 
amend, and was by degrees confirmed beyond 
what could at one time have been expected by 
the most ardent imaginations of her friends. 

" But other cares now pressed on Mr. Johnes's 
mind. At no period of his life had he been a 
strict economist, or what, in the common phrase 




of the world, is called a good manager. His tor- 
tune had, indeed, been originally an ample one ; 
but the gaieties of youth, contested elections, his 
liberality to his regiment, the building of Hafod, 
the purchase of rare and costly books, a taste for 
the arts, agricultural improvements, a large do- 
mestic establishment, and though last, not least, 
the improvidence and faithlessness of agents, had 
much embarrassed his aiTairs. In these circum- 
stances many of his friends advised him to retire 
to the Continent to retrench ; but, with a true 
magnanimity, he determined to retrench at home. 
He accordingly lost no time in making painful 
sacrifices to pay off incumbrances. He dismissed 
a long train of domestics, and reduced his esta- 
blishment to the lowest point consistent with 
simple comfort. A most agreeable consequence 
proceeding from his new planof life was, the fixing 
of his residence almost exclusively at Hafod. In 
this retired spot, where all the articles of the first 
necessity were furnished from his own demesne. 



he was enabled to live even in elegant hospitality, 
at a rate almost incredibly moderate. Not did 
he here want scope for his mental and bodily 
activity. The improvement of his grounds and 
the superintendence of his farms occupied a 
considerable portion of hia morning hours.' He 
watched with kind coacern over the wel&re of 
bis tenantry, and of the peasantry in his neigh- 
bourhood. For the benefit of the farmer he com- 
piled and printed a book of useful instruction in 
tile various processes of agriculture, entitled ■ A 
Cardiganshire Landlord's Advice to his Tenants.' 
He provided for the education of the young and 
the support of tlie aged. He instituted among 
his labourers a benefit society, which he had the 
happiness to see flourish under his auspices. 

" In these acts of beneficence, he was heartily 
and ably seconded by Mrs. Johnes, who soon 
became the ' Lady Bountiful' of the neighbour- 
hood, administering medicine to the sick, comfort 
to the afflicted, and good advice to all. It will 
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easily be believed, that conduct such aa 
obtained for the family the respect and love 
tlie wbole vicinage. They who form their notions 
of life and manners merely from the habits of 
manu&cturing and thickly-peopled districts, can 
have lio idea of the pleasant intercourse which 
subsists between a popular country gentleman 
and bis less opulent neighbours. The mutual 
reciprocaUon of kmdness and respectful attention 
which graces this intercourse was strikingly ex- 
emplified at Hafod. 

" In his attention to religious duties Mr. Johnes 
was punctual and strict. When the weather per* 
mitted, he regularly attended at the service of the 
parish church, where it was truly gratifying to 
observe the cheerful, looks and respectful fami- 
liarity with which he was received by the yeo- 
manry and working people, principally labourers 
in husbandry, of which the congregation was 
almost entirely composed. Wlien the inclemency 
of the season 'tis attendance! he read 
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I the Liturgy, and a sermon tielected from the 
works of the best English divines, to hia iamily 
and domestics. 

" In addition to the avocations which have 
been already mentioned, Mr. Johnes daily de- 
voted a portion of his time to tlie superintendence 
of the education of his daughter, nho, as her 
health became confirmed, gave indications of 
mental powers of no common order, and whose 
rapid improvement in knowledge, and in the 
acquirement of the accomplishments suited to her 
Bex, amply repaid all the anxiety which he es- 
perienced on her behalf. His library also af- 
forded him ample means of amusement, of whidb 
his relish for the fine arts and his knowledge aC\ 
various languages enabled him to avail himself to 
the utmost. 

" These pursuits, the society of a few friends, 
and of the occasional visitors, who, among the 
crowd of tourists attracted by the beauties of 
Hafod, were either personally known to M»i 
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JoIineB, or were fortunate enough , to procure 
letters of introduction to him, caused the summer 
and autumnal months to pass rapidly away. But 
the dreary evenings of winter were sometimes 
tedious by their uniformity. This circumHtance 
did not, however, tempt Mr. Johnes to deviate 
from his plan of prudent seclusion. He acted 
much more wisely in seeking, within his own 
resources, for some plan of active and stated 
exertion which might occupy his thoughts, and 
profitably fill up his time. With this view, he 
determined to devote many of his leisure hours 
to literary labour. The first fruits of his lu- 
cubrations consisted in a translation of the 
Memoirs of the Life of Sir ,Iohn Froissart, from 
the French of Mons. de la Cume de St. Palaye, 
which be published in the year 1801. He next 
undertook a new version of the voluminous 
Chronicles of Froissart. Upon this Herculean 
task be entered witli spirit, and followed up his 
design with astonishing industry and persever- 
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Y aiice> So far was he trom shrinking frDni the I 
toil of literary exertion, that when his mana- I 
scripts had eccuraulated to a sufficient bulk, he I 
established a printing'ofiice in a cottage situatecf'f 
in his pleasure-grounds ; and, in addition to hiB I 
other occupations, sedulously devoted himself t6 t 
the correction of the press. Under his ow^l 
inspection his work proceeded rapidly, and, mn 
the year 1803, the first volume was published in 1 
the form of a magnificent quarto. As a memoriaT'l 
of their long-continued friendship he dedicated it I 
to Lord Thurlow, the late Chancellor of England. I 
In the ensuing year he published two otherv 
yolumes; and in 1805 the aeries was closed by a I 

"Mr.Johnes's version of De la Cume de St. I 
Palaye's Life of Froissart had been executed | 
liastily ; and critical readers did not find in it a 1 
fiivourable augury of the larger work, of which it-fl 
was the avanl'coureur. But when the translation's 
L of the Chronicles appeared, it was soon antt^ 
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geDcrally agreed, that Mr. Jotines had bestowed 
upon it the maturity of liia judgment, and that 
fikill which is the result of practice. In the choice 
of his subject he was indeed happy. Tlie Chro- 
nicles of Froissort record the gallant and almost 
marvellous exploits of our countrymen. The 
particularity of his manner of narrative rivets the 
attention to hie pages ; and, in perusing his work, 
we mingle as it were in tlie busy scene, andappear 
actually to sec and hear every thing that is 
passing. In the style of his translation, Mr. 
Johnes hit the happy medium between the 
obscurity of remote and the familiarity of modem 
times. His labours were crowned by tlie public 
applause ; and though the first edition of his 
version of the Chronicles was rated by his pub- 
lisher at a very high price, it was quickly sold, 
ftnd a second impression in octavo was speedily 
found necessary, to gratify the curiosity of the 
general class of readers. 

" Mr. Johnes had now spent many tranquil 
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and happy years at Hafod, which I 
quitted, except when his preseoce was required 
in Parliament. In the month of March, 1807, he 
had gone up to London to attend his parliamentary 
duties, when, four days after his arrival in the 
metropolis, he received intelligence that his fa- 
vourite mansion was reduced to ashes. At three 
o'clock in the morning of Friday the 13th of 
March, Mrs. Johnes was awakened by an unusual 
noise, and soon auspected that the liouse was on 
fire. Hastily rising, she found her suspicions 
were too well founded. Her first care was to 
arouse her daughter, who had scarcely quitted 
her apartment before the ceiling fell in, and it 
was enveloped in flames. Next calling up her 
brother-in-law, Mr. Hanbury Williams, who was 
then on a visit at Hafod, and alarming the 
domestics, she proceeded to the library, and, 
aided by the few hands which could be hastily 
collected, she saved several of the most valuable 
mail u scripts and books. Her exertions lia 
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nearly cost her her life. In the gallery of the 
library she became senseless under the pressure 
of suffocation; and immediately after her re- 
moval the roof gave way, and covered the area 
of this magnificent edifice with smoking ruins. 
The fire had now free course. It totally de- 
stroyed the interior of the dwelling ; and its 
inhabitants, who had retired to rest in the midst 
of elegance and splendour, were happy and 
thankful to take refuge in a neighbouring cottage, 
whence they beheld, with palpitating hearts, the 
complete destruction of the scene of those joys 
which constitute the purest pleasures of human 
life. 

" In the hour of affliction Mr. Johnes never 
gave way to despondency. He bore this heavy 
loss with fortitude and equanimity. Grateful to 
that Providence which had spared to him the 
objects of his chief solicitude, he diverted hia 
mind from unavailing regrets as to the past, by 
laying plans for the future. That this is not a 
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&nciful representation of the tone of his mind on 
this trying occasion, is evinced by the following 
letter, in which he announced to the author of this 
memoir the intelligence of the destruction of his 
princely mansion : — 

' London, March 16. 1807. 

' My dear S 

^ I shall begin with good news. I came here 
last Thursday very well. — My wife and child 
are very well. — I have sold the Priory well. — 
Now the reverse of the medal is, that Hafod was 
burnt down last Friday. — No lives lost. — Thank 
God it was not worse. — To-day I set out for the 
ruins. — I must renew the fable of the phoenix. 
< Always yours, most sincerely, 

< T. JOHNES.' 

< P. S. I fear the precious cahiers of Monstrelet 
have perished.' 



" The fable of the phcenix was renewed. Mr. 
JohoeH lost no time in commencing the rebuilding 
of Hafod. The massy outside walls, which were 
Btill Btonding, underwent the necessary repairs, 
and the interior of the mansion was renewed 
upon a plan much more commodious than the 
original one. The sale of Mr. Beckford's effects 
at Fontbill, which took place about this time, 
supplied Mr. Johnes with a variety of splendid 
decorations. The requisite furniture was pro- 
vided by contract. The extensive and valuable 
library of the Marquis of Pesaro, lately purchased 
by Mr. Johnes, had fortunately, on its passage to 
Cardiganshire, been delayed in London ; so that, 
having escaped the late fire, it arrived opportunely 
to fill up a large proportion of the vacancies which 
had been created by that destructive accident. 
Every exertion was made to expedite the work ; 
and, at the end of little more than three years, 
Mr. Johnes and his family were once more settled 
in their favourite dwelling. 
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P " In the interim, Mr. Johneshad taken up liis 

residence in a tolerably commodious house in tlie 
neiglibourhood of Aberyatwith, where he beguiled 
the impatience which he frequently feit to return 
to the retirement of Hafod, by devoting a great 
portion of his mornings and evenings to study. 

" Before the fire took place, he had made con- 
siderable advances in printing, at his own^press, 
a translation of the Travels to Palestine of Ber- 
trandon de la Brocnuirre, Counselior and first 
Esquire-Carver to Philip !e Bon, Duke of Bur- 
gundy; andofJoinville's Life of St. Louis. Both 
these works he published in the year 1807. The 
former he inscribed to the memory of his sister, 
the late wife of Hanbury Williams, Esq. ; the 
latter be dedicated to his iViend Hugh Smith, 
Esq., of Stoke d'Abernon, in the county of Surrey. 
They had been translated witii great spirit and 
accuracy, and were well received. 

" In the year 1809, the publication of a versltS 
of MonstrcJet's Chronicles, in four quarto volumes. 



evinced Mr. Jotmea's unremitted assiduity ; and 
the excellence of its executtoii, his increasing 
abihty in the apparently easy, but really difficult, 
task of translation. This work, whicli sentiments 
of personal and political friendship induced him 
to inscribe to the Duke of Bedford, closed his 
literary labours. 

" After the publication of Monstrelet, the uni- 
formity of Mr, Johnes's life was only varied by 
one sad event, which tinged the evening of his 
days with gloom. Though his daughter's consti- 
tution was originally extremely delicate, it appa- 
rently strengthened as she advanced in years. 
The keen but salubrious air of her native moun- 
tains had braced her nerves. She was able to 
encounter a degree of exercise from which many 
young ladies would have shrunk; and she had for 
some time ceased to be considered as a valetudi- 
narian. In tJiesprmgof 1811, this favourite child 
accompanied her &ther and mother to London ; 
and for several weeks enjoyed the gaieties of the 



metropolis with the 

from her youth, and without any apparent injury 
to her health. But, in the month of June, she 
was seized with an indisposition, at first slight in 
itB symptoms, but fatally rapid in its progress 
which, on the fourth day of July, terminated bar 
mortal life. ' 

"The death of MissJohnes was deeply la? 
mented by every one who had the pleasure of 
her acquaintance. In her were united all the 
excellences which adorn the female charact«i 
She had an intuitive taste for the fine arts, whii 
she had improved by assiduous study under 
guidance of excellent masters. In music she 
a proficient ; and the tones of her voice, at e 
firm and sweet, were modulated by the direction 
of a delicate ear. She also handled the pencil 
with considerable freedom and skill. 

" The range of her knowledge was various 
extensive. The best authors in the Engl 
French, and Italian languages she had read 
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diligence, and remembered with accuracy. In 
her conversation tliere was an union of suavity, 
animatinn, and propriety, which made all around 
her at ease, while it claimed their respect. She 
had seen, indeed, little of the world ; but her 
judgment was acute and correct beyond her years. 
The small circle of society to which she had been 
introduced was, in every sense of the word, good ; 
and the natural benevolence of her disposition, at 
an early period of life, induced her to adopt that 
urbanity of manner, which, in the discreet and 
well informed, tends to soiten, without doing 
away, the distinctions of rank. But, after all, 
the attractive charm of Miss Johnes's society pro- 
ceeded from the goodness of her heart. On the 
moat important concerns of rational existence she 
had thought for hergelf; hut was neither a 
visionaty nor a sceptic. She was religious, and, 
strictly so, without bigotry. She was also cha- 
ritable without ostentation. She delighted in 
doing good, and was never so happy as when she 
was bestowing happiness on others. 



" The death of such a child was a severe 
visilalioti of Providence to lier parents. Tliey 
returned with sorrowing hearts to Hafod, where 
every object they beheld reminded them of their 
loss. Though this circumstance at first aggra- 
vated their affliction, by degrees they felt a con- 
solation — melancholy, indeed, but soothing, in 
cherishing the remembrance of their beloved 
Mariamne. Her garden, where she was accus- 
tomed to spend many of her morning hours, was 
entrusted to the care of an aged domestic, who 
kept up all its arrangements, as she had disposed 
them, in the most exact order. Her apartments 
occupied a pavilion adjoining the east wing of 
the mansion. These were also preserved in the 
state in which she had last quitted them ; so that 
the disposition of her books, her music, and her 
drawing utensils, excited the illusory idea of her 
presence. Here her mother daily found comfort 
in meditating on her virtues. The less chastised 
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feelings of lier father would not bo frequently 
allow such a viTid renewal of her memory, 

'• One friend alone, who well knew and duly 
appreciated the worth of Miss Johnes, was, on his 
occasional visits to Hafod, afler her decease, 
indulged with the key of these apartments. 
The seventh of the following series of poems may 
serve to convey a faithful picture of his emotions 
on his first resorting to them. 

*' A few words will sdlice to relate the re- 
mainder of Mr. Johnes's history. Having ter- 
minated his literary career by the publication of 
Monstrelet's Chronicles, he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to agricultural pursuits, and 
particularly to the extending of his plantations. 
As his constitution, naturally good, was confirmed 
by the temperate regularity of his mode of living, 
his friends flattered themselves with the prospect 
of the pleasure of his society being continued to 
them for many future years. But Providence 
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decreed otherwise. In the year 1814, he was 
attacked by a serious malady, by the effects of 
which his general health was visibly impaired. A 
more genial climate being thought necessary to 
its renovation, he purchased a villa, beautifully 
situated by the sea-side in the county of Devon. 
The mild air of that district at first seemed to 
recruit his strength : but in the beginning of the 
year 1816, he was seized with an iUness, which 
on the 24th of April put a period to his active 
and useful life.' 
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WAITTEN AT THE DEVIL S BRIDGE, NEAR HAFOD, 

IN CARDIOAMSHIRE, 

IN THE SUMMER OP 1803. 



Spirit ! that broodest o'er the steeps, 
Which overhang these awftil deeps, — 
Spirit ! that still, at close of day, 
Exult'st to view the dashing spray. 
And gliding through these pensile woods. 
Aye listenest to the roaring floods, — 
Oh, guide my footsteps, whilst I trace 
The wonders of this hallow'd place. 



Spirit ! in this propitious hour. 
With soothing hope I woo thy power ; 

F 2 
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For, lo ! the sinking orb of day 
Pours from the west his parting ray ; 
And on the distant mountain's side 
The sullen mists of evening ride. 



Spirit ! I feel thy potent spell : 
It sheds new horrors o'er the dell ; ' 
And, lo ! the yawning gulfs assume 
The terrors of a deeper gloom ; 
As sinks the breeze, with louder roar 
Their headlong streams the cataracts pour. 
Whilst from the crag, in Fancy's glow, 
I dart into the abyss below, 
And urge my way with venturous tread. 
O'er slippery rocks, through caverns dread ; 
Or trace the mazes of the wood 
That waves its branches o'er the flood. 
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Now, wandering through the dewy vale, 
Its miJder scenes with joy I hail. 
The lowing herds, in long array. 
Wind by the atream their devious way ; 
The home-bound swain, with visage blithe, 
Bears from the field hh ahoulder'd scythe; 
While on the mountain's giddy steep, 
All fearless stray the bleating sheep. 



But now, the gathering glooms of night 
Quench the last beams of lingering light ; 
And dimly, through the whispering trees, 
Yon taper's ray the traveller sees. 
With many a weary step and slow, 
I gain the verdant mountain's brow ; 
And, shelter'd in my humble bower, 
Muse through the lengthen'd evening houra 
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While the hoarse din of distant streams 
Gently lulls my waking dreams. 



Spirit of the gloomy shade ! 
Grateful I own thy powerful aid. 
Thy hallow'd influence soothes my breast. 
And hushes all my cares to rest. 
For thb blest boon, to latest time, 
Hovering o'er these cliffs sublime, 
Still mayst thou mark, with sparkling spray. 
Indignant Rhydol urge his way ; 
Green wave thy woods, nor ever feel 
The ravage of the cruel steel ; 
And may some bard, in happier lays, 
To distant years extend thy praise. 
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TO MISS JOHNES, 



ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 



Oh, loved and honoured ! on thy natal day 
Joyful I pour the tributary lay. 
Nor scorn the gift : if power as will were mine, 
Round thy fair neck should sparkling diamonds shine; 
Or pearly wreaths, in artful texture twined, 
Now seen, now lost, thy auburn hair should bind. 
But little can my humble stores impart, 
Save these warm wishes of a grateful heart. 



May HE who rear'd yon everlasting hills, 
Who guides through darksome glens their thousand 

rills, 

F 4- 
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I 



Whom, as we listen to the torrent's roj 

With silent awe we inwardly adore ; 

May HE, bind guardian and unwearied friend^ I 

With tenderest care thy every step attend ; 

Soothe all thy pains, hush all thy griefs to r 

And calm to peace the tumults of thy breast. , 

Thus, as amid these shades, in mild delight. 

Year after year in silence speeds its flight. 

Still mayst thou spread the blessings HE bestows. 

With liberal hand, to soften others' woes ; 

Still train the young, support the hoary head, 

And smooth the pillow of the dying bed ! 

So, whilst thy sire, with all a lather's pride, 

Sees thy fair virtues blooming by his side, 

And thy fond mother, with a mother's joys, 

Hears thy praise sounded by tlie general voice. 

To days and years far distant may they prove 

The dearest blessings of parental love ! 
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INVOCATION TO HEALTH. 

ON MISS JOHNES'S BIRTH-DAY, 
1807. 



Oh, rosy nymph ! with sparkling eye, 
Who, fearless, climb'st yon mountains high, 
On Mariamn^'s natal day 
To thee I tmie the votive lay. 

Oh, n3rmph ! the gentle maid attend. 
Whether her devious footsteps bend 
Through glens, o'erhung with gloomy shades. 
Where Ystwith pours his hoarse cascades ; 
Or whether, on yon rocky height. 
She mark, with fond and pure delight. 
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The swelling bud, the opening flower, 
The beauties of her fairy-bower. 

Yes, lovely njrmyh ! when early mom 
Spangles with dew the leafy thorn ; 
Or when, amidst the rustling trees, 
Steals, slow and soft, the evening breeze, 
With thee may Mariamn6 rove 
O'er airy hill, through verdant grove ; 
Or when, to cheer the kindred throng 
With duteous zeal she trills the song. 
Inspired by thee, may every note 
In tuneful cadence gently float. 
So, midst this enchanting scene, 
The fields shall flush with brighter green ; 
So, on the mountain's dizzy brow. 
The tints of eve shall fairer glow ; 
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And, when the darksome king of clouds 
The heavens with deepening mist enshrouds. 
The witchery of her cheerful smile 
Shall every lingering hour beguile. 
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LINES, 



PRESENTED TO MR.JOHNES DURING THE FIRST 
VISIT OF THE AUTHOR TO HAFOD 

AFTER THE REBUILDING OF HIS HOUSE. 



Once more, amidst these shady bowers, 

I muse away the passing hours ; 

« 

Once more, along the blue expanse, 

I see the gathering clouds advance ; 

While the sun, all beamy bright, 

Their edges tips with silvery light. 

Re-echoing from the overhanging hills. 

Once more I hear the rushing rills ; 

While, midst the trees, the babbling stream 

Now sinks, now shines with partial gleam. ' 
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As, from the rock's projecting brow, 
1 gaze upon the vale below, 
My sense absorb'd, the prospect sheen 
Mingled and indistinct is seen, 
The while I share, in fancy's flight. 
The horrors of that dreadful night. 
When, Vstwith, on thy watery maze, 
Fbsh'd bright and strong the sudden blaze, 
Which, spreading with resistless sway. 
Urged fiercely on its rapid way. 
Till, feint and wan, a sorrowing train 
Saw Hafod smouldering on the plain. 



But, lo ! as raised by magic wile. 
Dear Hafod, thy majestic pile 
The traveller sees, with gladden'd eyes. 
In renovated beauty rise. 
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Again the crowd, with mute amaze, 
Around thy glittering splendours gaze ; 
Again the cultured eye reviews 
Thy wonders of the graphic muse ; 
With beating heart and longing sigh, 
Tier upon tier upraised on high. 
Again beneath yon lightsome dome, 
The scholar marks the curious tome ; 
Again, with cheerful smile, thy lord 
Graces his hospitable board ; 
And, as she eyes the listening guest, 
With joy dilates her mother's breast ; 
While, duly still, at twilight grey. 
Trills Mariamn^'s dulcet lay. 



May HE, whose voice now swells the breeze 
That slowly waves the murmuring trees, 
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May HE, whose word of matchless power 
Re-echoes in the thunder's roar, — 
May HE, who, from the empyreal sky. 
Directs the course of destiny. 
Benignly view these rising towers. 
Still bless with peace these verdant bowers 
And may His sun, with cloudless ray. 
Shine on my friend's declining day. 

Diis aliter visum ! 
JWy, i«10. 
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INSCRIPTION 



IN MISS JOHNES'S GARDEN. 



Stranger ! is thy troubled soul 
Sway'd by Ambition's stern control ? 
Or, thirsting to increase his store, 
Does pallid Avarice guard thy door? 
Haste thee hence ! No joys, I ween, 
Await thee in this lonely scene. 



Or, plotting vengeance against thy foe. 
Does thy flush'd cheek with anger glow ? 
Or, bum'st thou with the feverish fire 
Enkindled by unchaste desire ? 
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Haste thee hence ! No joys, I ween, 
Await thee in this lonely scene. 

But if, inspired by generous zeal. 
For others* woes thy heart can feel ; 
If, free from Envy's base alloy, 
Thy soul exults at others' joy, — 
Come ! and midst these rosy bowers 
With me enjoy the tranquil hours. 

Or if (the rush of distant streams 
Soothing thy sense to airy dreams) 
O'er yon blue hills thy fancy stray. 
To some true-love that's far away, — 
Come ! and midst these rosy bowers 
With me enjoy the tranquil hours. 



G 
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WRITTEN IN MISS JOHNES'S GARDEN, 



JULY, 1812. 



As roll the clouds in fleet aerial tides, 

Light skim their shadows o*er yon mountain's 

sides ; 
So swiftly human joy is dimm'd by woe» 
Thus transient is the date of bliss below. 



Still blooms the heath-flower on these rock 
steeps, 
In fragrant tangles still the woodbine creeps ; 
Still glow the roses with a glossy red ; 
Still droops the blue-bell its dejected head ; 
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As swells tlie breeze, still wave the pensile woods. 
And, at each pause, still roar the tbaming floods. 
But, ah ! no more, with lightsome heart and gay. 
As erst I wont, amidst these wilds I stray. 
From my fiiU bosom bursts the frequent s^h, 
And starting tears suffuse my aching eye, 
While my awed spirit dwells in pensive gloom 
On Her who moulders in the silent tomb. 



Yes, Mariamne ! many a lengthen'd hour 
Oft have I linger'd in this fairy bower, 
Pleased to behold the beam of fond delight 
Beam on ihy fece with pure angelic light. 
Whilst, as thy busy hands, with tutor'd skill, 
Each flow'ret train'd obedient to thy will. 
Thy prattling tongue, unpractised yet in art, 
In sweet good humour open'd all thy heart, — 
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Thy heart, which glow*d with all the warmth of 

youth, 
The seat of honour, innocence, and truth. 



Here, ofl as Eve her dusky veil hath spread 
With dewy fingers o'er yon mountain's head. 
From a vain world's profane intrusion free. 
My secret soul lias breathed a prayer for thee ; 
Yes ! bow'd in spirit at his azure throne. 
Here have I oft besought the eternal ONE, 
That thou mightst bloom, thy parents* prop and 

stay, 
To cheer with comfort their declining day ; 
And that, when summon'd to the realms of rest. 
The grassy turf should lightly press their breast ; 

In thee their name might istill be doom'd to live, 

In thee their virtues might the grave survive. 
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But vain my wish ! — the fatal shaft is i^d ; 
The lovely maid is numbered with the dead ; 
And her fond parents own, in bitter woe> 
How vain the hope that's centered here below. 



Yet midst these tears, from nature's spring that 
stream, 
The radiant smile of Christian hope shall beam ; — 
Of Christian hope, which to our anxious eyes 
Points through our woes a vista to the skies ; — 
Of Christian hope, which, when the stormy wav6 
Of deep distress is tound us heard to rave. 
Guides the tired mourner to that happy shore 
Where pain and sorrow shall be known no more. 



For me, while strong monition of my doom 
Warns me that brief's my passage to the tomb, 

G 3 
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In thought sublime, beneath this awftd shade. 
May I hold converse with the pious dead ; 
In faith behold them in the empyreal sky, 
And learn like them to live, like them to die. 
So when this fluttering pulse shall cease to play, 
And dull and cold shall lie my lifeless clay, 
Shall virtuous Friendship, bending o'er my bier, 
Embalm my memory with a duteous tear. 
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COMPOSED IN MISS JOHNES'S APARTMENT, 

AUGUST 3. 1813. 



As flits my mind through Fancy's maze, 
Around with silent awe I gaze, 
And slow, with breath repressed, I tread. 
As if I fear*d to wake the dead. 



Alas ! the dead no more shall rise, 
To bless the sight of mortal eyes ; 
No more shall Mariamn^'s smile 
For me the lingering hours beguile. 



How oft, within this fairy bower, 
I've watch'd her pencil's mimic power, 

G 4 
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With flowing and unerring line 
Distinctly trace the bold design ; 
Or lightly spread, in various hue, 
The colours still to nature true ; 
While at each pause, in accents clear, 
Her voice broke sweetly on the ear. 
And poured in wit and sense refined, 
The treasures of a cultured mind. 
How oft, as mom to noon advanced, 
On this dear spot I've sat entranced. 
While glow*d her lips with words of fire. 
Responsive to the quivering wire ; 
How sweird my heart with pure delight. 
When pointing to yon dizzy height. 
With joy she marked the passing cloud 
Fling on the hills its dusky shroud ; 
Or view'd the sun's intenser ray 
Reflected from yon dashing spray; 
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Or when, as evening streak'd the sky, 
, She fondly fix'd her raptured eye, 
Where, stealing slow, a broader shade 
Embrown'd the woods, and dimm'd the glade. 



Still wave the woods, still flows the stream. 
Still shines the sun with splendid beam. 
Still float the clouds in fleet array, 
Still sparkles the resounding spray ; 
But, ah ! the mystic charm is flown, 
That lent them beauties not their own. 
Dim is the eye that glow'd with fire ; 
Cold is the hand that tuned the lyre ; 
With sinking heart and pensive mien 
Cheerless I view the varied scene ; 
And as I gaze I inly mourn 
The days that never will return. 
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EPITAPH ON DOCTOR TAYLOR. 



Dr. Tatlor was a native of Bolton -le- Moors, in the county 
of Lancaster. He was a gentleman gifted with superior ta- 
lents, which were developed by an excellent professional edu- 
cation. Some years ago, he determined, to the great regret 
of his friends, and particularly of the author of these Poems, 
to quit England and settle in tlie United States of America. 
After residing for some time with his family in the vicinii^ 
of New York, he resolved finally to establish himself in the 
remote western country ; and having, with a view of making 
the preliminary arrangements, taken a journey to the Illinois 
district, he was taken ill immediately on his arrival at the 
house of his friend, Mr. Swanwick, and, notwithstanding 
every attention on the part of his host, his disorder terminated 
fatally. He was interred in Mr. Swanwick*s garden ; and 
on a plain tomb-stone, which marks the spot where liis re- 
mains were deposited, is inscribed the following epitaph. 

From these wild woodlands, where, with anxious 

breast, 
He sought for him and his a place of rest, 
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As his fond wife and children, doom'd to mourn, 
In hope delusive waited his return, 
With stealthy pace Death tracked him on his way, 
And sudden seized him as his destined prey. 
But duteous Friendship held his aching head, 
Coord his parch*d lips, and smoothed his troubled 

bed. 
In his last struggle caught his parting sigh. 
And closed, with trembling hand, his filmy eye ; 
And oft-times wandering near this gloomy bower. 
Midst the lone silence of the twilight hour. 
Weeps o'er the spot where he whose generous 

mind 
Glow'd with an ardent love for human kind. 
Whom talent guided by her splendid ray. 
Lies slowly mingling with the xiommon clay. 



TRANSLATIONS. 
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LE NICODEME, 



FROM THE FRENCH. 



** Come, kiss me ! " said Colin. I gently said, 

"No! 
For my mother forbids me to play with men so." 
Abash'd by my answer, he sidled away. 
Though my looks pretty plainly advised him to stay. 
Silly swain ! not at all recollecting — not he. 
That his mother ne'er said that he must not kiss me. 
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THE INNOCENT TELL-TALE. 



FROM THE FRENCH. 



1. 

Yonder, where many a flowVet glows. 
If WiUiam plucks a crimson rose, 
He runs to Jane with tender sighs, 
And on her bosom lays the prize. 
Young as I am, I do not know, 
Papa, if this be love or no ; 
But I should like, as well as she, 
A rose upon my breast to see. 



2. 
When Jane, beneath the hazel shade. 
One day in balmy sleep was laid, 
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With glistening eye, which spoke his bliss, 
William awaked her with a kiss. 
Young as I am, I do not know, 
Papa, if this be love or no ; 
But I should like, as well as she, 
To wake beneath the hazel-tree. 



3. 
* When you appear, while in their walks, 
William to Jane in whispers talks ; 
You do not *scape her watchful eyes, — 
She stops you, while young William flies. 
Young as I am, I do not know. 
Papa, if this be love or no ; 
But I should like, as well as she. 
To teach some stripling thus to flee. 



H 
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FROM TASSO'S AMINTA. Act 1. 



CHORUS OF SHEPHERDS. 



1. 

Happy, happy age of gold ! 
Not because, in copious stream, 

Rich the milky rivers rolFd ; 
Not because, with luscious gleam. 

Honey from the woods distilled, 
While along the unfurrow*d plain. 
Spontaneous waved the golden grain ; 
Nor yet the black envenomed snake. 
Hissing from the tangled brake, 

The reaper's heart with horror thrill'd : 
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Not because no darkening cloud 
Sail'd along the blue serene ; 
And smiling spring on earth bestow'd 
A vesture of eternal green ; 
Nor yet because no venturous bark convey'd 
The fierce assault of war, or trickful arts of trade. 



2- 
But because that empty name, 

Error's idol, gaudy cheat, 

Raised by the vulgar breath to fame. 

The gilded goddess of deceit, 

Honour, the tyrant of our joys, 

O Pleasure ! in thy mantling bowl, 

Whose taste exhilarates the soul. 

Infused no bitter dregs of pain ; 

But free from care, the amorous train. 

Enraptured clasp'd the beauteous prize. 

H 2 
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Then from rigorous trammels free. 

From bliss to bliss the shepherd roved. 
And sung the sweets of liberty, 
Loving still, and still beloved ; 
No cold constraint congeal'd the soul with awe : 
Instinct their only guide, and will their only law. 



a. 

Then tripping o'er the fragrant flowers. 
By the murmuring rivulet's side. 

While frolic wing'd the passing hours. 
And through the mazy dance they hied. 

The lovelings bore no fatal bow. 

No blazing torch they waved around. 
But, seated on the enamelfd ground. 
Nymphs and swains, in pairs arrayed. 
Beneath the close embowering shade. 

Gently breathed the ardent vow. 
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Murmurs bland^ caresses kind, 

Melting looks provoked the bliss. 
While lips of coral thrice refined, 
Imbibed the soft tenacious kiss. 
No envious stoles the virgin's beauties shade, 
And oft one fountain laves the youth and sportive maid. 



But never, never to return. 
Too soon is fled this blissful age. 

With amorous thirst, when lovers bum. 
And Fancy kindles into rage, 

Seal'd is the fountain of delight : 
Awed by Honour's stem control. 
The lips no longer breathe the soul ; 
No longer from the eye of fire 
Beams the glance of fond desire, 

Blazing with celestial light. 

H 3 
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The locks that floated on the breeze 

No longer wanton unconfined; 
Checked are the nameless winning ways. 
The index of the melting mind. 
Relentless Honour ! — by thy stem command. 
Furtive and scant the joys once dealt with liberal 
hand. 
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ON THE REPORTED DEATH OF META8TASIO. 



FROM THE ITALIAN OF CBLESTINO MASUCCO. 



Where o'er yon narrow, cold, and darksome tomb, 

The deadly cypress throws its awful shade, 
Alas ! submitted to the common doom, 

The poet's ashes are in silence hiid. 
Array'd in robes of grief, with brow austere, 

There the sad muse, there Nature pale with woe, 
In bootless sorrow, bending o'er his bier, 

Recall his spirit from the shades below. 
And see ! — the genius of the mimic scene, 

Turns on his golden harp a pensive eye. 
And love broods o'er the spot with pinions sheen. 

Whilst on the ground his broken arrows lie. 

H 4 
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'Tib silence all — save that the plaintive lyre. 
Struck by the zephyrs on the Ausonian shore. 

In notes that fidntly on the ear expire, 
Whispers, " My Metastasio is no more." 
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TRANSLATION OF A COPY OF LATIN VERSES SENT 
BY POLITIAN TO LORENZO DE' MEDICI. 



Whilst, burning with poetic fire, 

To thee I tune the applausive 13^*6, 

The jeering rabble slily note 

(And well they may) my threadbare coat, 

And shoes, which, gall'd by constant wearing. 

Threaten to give my toes an airing. 

The rogues but ill conceal their smirking, 

When they espy my ragged jerkin : 

They cry Fm but a scurvy poet. 

And swear my shabby tatters show it ; 

Whilst you, Lorenzo, so bepraise me, 

Your flattery's sure enough to craze me. 
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But prove your eulogies sincere ; 
Have mercy on my character ; 
And (no great boon your bard beseeches) 
Send me — at least a pair of breeches. 
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TRANSLATION OF A SECOND COPY OF LATIN VERSES SENT 
BY POLITIAN TO LORENZO DE' MEDICI, 



THANKING HIM FOR THE GIFT OF A SUIT OF CL0THB8. 



Lorenzo ! blame me not — I long 
To thee to raise the gratefbl song. 
Ofl, bending at her sacted shrine, 
I Ve wooed the sweetest of the Nine. 
At length she came ; but, quick as light, 
The goddess vanished in a fright. 
Dear, timid maid ! — all clad in scarlet, 
She did not know the rhyming varlet. 
My faulty numbers then excuse. 
That want — the polish of the Muse : 
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Accustomed to my smart attire, 
Once more, perchance, shell tune my lyre 
To strains of gratitude most fervent ; 
Till then, excuse your humble servant. 
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ON THE DEATH OF POLITIAN. 



PROM THE LATIN OF BEMBO. 



As the grim conqueror rode in gloomy pride, 

And great Lorenzo graced the captive train, 
A bard in bitterness of anguish sigh'd, 

Whilst wild distraction taught the faltering strain. 
The tyrant hears : — the sable reins he draws 

To mark the man that wept his noble prey. 
And, madly raging 'gainst his ruthless laws, 

T6^ heaven appealed against the dread decree. 
He smiled, whilst memory renew'd the lays 

Which Orpheus sung amid Tartarean gloom — 
" And wilt THOU too the proud rebellion raise, 

" And struggle 'gainst irrevocable doom ?" 



no 



He spoke — and sternly smote the weeping friend, 
And closed the lips which glow'd with sacred fire. 

Such, great Politian ! was thy timeless end, — 
Thus fell the master of the Ausonian lyre. 



Ill 



CATULLUS. Ep. 5. 



Xjet us, my Lesbia ! live and love : — 
Should crabbed age our joys reprove, 
We'll laugh to scorn its rigid rules, 
As only fit for doting fools. 
Yon sun that in the western main 
Sinks — in the mom shall rise again ; 
But to our little span of light 
Succeeds a long, eternal night. 
Come ! give me, then, a thousand kisses, 
A thousand times repeat the blisses. 
Then give me, girl ! a thousand more. 
Then kiss till we confuse the score, 
That jealous envy ne'er may count 
The thousands of the sweet amount 
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CATULLUS. Ep. 32. 



TO 8I&MIO. 



Fairest Isle ! that ocean laves 
With its green and glassy waves, 
Returning from a distant land 
With fond delight I hail thy strand ; 
Whilst Fancy, wilder'd by the view, 
Can scarce believe the vision true. 
Oh, with what joy the anxious mind 
Leaves its dull load of care behind. 
When he who long was doom'd to roam 
Once more beholds his wish*d-for home. 
And once again, with tranquil breast, 
Sinks on his wonted couch to rest. 
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Of all my toil, of all my pain. 
The rich reward at length 1 gain. 
Hail ! then, fair Isle ! — with welcome sweet 
Thy weary, way-worn master greet ; 
Whilst through yon lake's expansive bomids 
The gratulating voice resounds ; 
And, cheering him with plajrful smile» 
Domestic joys his hours beguile. 
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CATULLUS. Ep.46. 



As fondly to his panting breast, 

His blooming fiiir Septimius prest, 

** Sweet maid !" exclaim'd the enraptured youth, 

** I love thee with such constant truth, 

** That nought shall quench my amorous fire 

<< Until the lamp of life expire. 

" If vain my vow, on Lybia's shore 

" May hungry lions round me roar !" 

Love heard on high the votive prayer. 

And happy omens shook the air. 



Reclining then her beauteous head. 
Thus whisper'd sofl the tender maid, 
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The while she presd'd with languid sighs, 
And ruby lips, his swimming eyes : 
'* So, dearest life ! in roseate bands 
" May Hymen bind our willing hands, 
" As thrill my heart love's pleasing pains, 
" And gently tingle through my veins." 
Love heard on high the votive prayer. 
And happy omens shook the air. 



And now the happy couple prove 
The dear delights of mutual love : 
The youth prefers his charming bride 
To kingly power and sceptred pride ; 
She, mindful of her plighted word, 
Bums only for her wedded lord. 
Blest pair ! Who ever saw than you 
A maid more fair, a youth more true ? 

I 2 
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FROM THE LATIN OF NAUGERIUS. 



As of late through the meadows fair Phillida 
stray'd, 
And cuU'd the sweet flowerets, the pride of the 
grove, 
Concealed in a rosebush the frolicsome maid 
Espied the young urchin, the Daemon of Love. 



*Midst a nosegay of roses and lilies combined 
She soon held his Godship, who struggled in vain ; 

A strong silken bandage his pinions entwined. 
And, though gentle, unjrielding was Phillida's 
chain. 
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But when, placed on her kerchief, he roguishly eyed 
Her bosom, that heaved with so snowy a swell ; 

Ah, Mother ! go seek a new Cupid, he cried, 
For here I delighted for ever will dwell. 
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FROM THE LATIN OF MARTIAL. 



LIB. I. EP. 89. 



Dear, short-lived Alcimus ! whose cold remaiof 
'Neath the green turf Labicum's soil retains. 
To thee vain sorrow rears no marble tomb 
Which passing years to sure destruction doom ; 
But, youth lamented ! o'er thy humble grave 
Willows and palms their verdant branches wave. 
And flowerets blow, which, for successive years. 
Thy sorrowing lord shall water with his tears. 
These lasting tokens of my love receive, 
And, when surviving friends shall fondly grieve 
For me, in earth's cold bosom lowly laid. 
Such be the honours to my ashes paid. 
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PROM THE HECUBA OF EURIPffiES. 

V.59. 



, (hecuba speaks.) 

Ye Trojan dames ! with fond attention lead 
Your sometime Queen, but now your fellow-slave ; 

With active hand support 

And guide my aged limbs ; 
For, leaning on your kind and friendly arm, 
On will I hasten with as swift a pace 

As haply may befit 

My faint and trembling steps. 
Lightning of Jove ! that through the darksome night 
Pourest thy fated flashes, tell me why. 

Ah why, with omens dire, 

Thou gleam St around my couch ? 

I 4 
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Oh sacred Earth ! from whose recesses deep 
On sable wing portentous visions rise. 

Sad are the dreams that haunt 

My cheerless, broken sleep. 
Portending evil to my wretched Son, 
To Thrace convey*d for refuge ; and dire woe 

Foreboding to my Child, 

Polyxena the fair. 
Gods of the shades below ! oh, save my Son, 
The only anchor of my house, who dwells. 

Protected by the King, 

His Other's ancient friend. 
Where yonder mountains o*er the dreary waste 
Up-raise their snow — beat summits to the tky. 

Misfortune is at hand ; 

Alas ! we soon shall raise 
The strain of woe ; for through my boding mind 
Chill horror creeps, and shakes my soul with dread. 
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Haste, Trojan dames ! and send 

Or Helenua, the seer. 
Or the inspired Cassandra, to unfold 
The fateful mystery of my awful dream. 

For, 'midst the shades of night. 

With aoguish I beheld 
A dappled fawn torn by the bloody claw 
Of a gaunt wolf, and aever'd from my side. 

New terrors chill my blood 

And sink my heart with fear ; 
For on the summit of his lofty tomb 
The ghost of stem Achilles lately stood. 

And loudly, from his friends. 

In expiation due, 
Claim'd as his victim one of Trojan race. 
Ye Gods ! to you my suppliant voice I raise, 

Imploring you to avert 

This peril from my child. 
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FROM THE HECUBA OF EURIPIDES. 

V. 899. 



iLL-fated Troy ! with fearless ^ance 
No more thou view'st the hostile lance. 
See the dire foe in darksome cloud 
Thy once resplendent glories shroud ; 
Shorn of thy radiant crown of towers 
Thou &ll'st a prey to vengeful powers. 
Whilst wreaths of smoke bedim thy wallsy 
And Rapine treads thy stately halls. 



At dead of night, when, worn with woes. 
Tired mortals yield to soft repose, 
My husband closed the choral lays 
Which, echoing round the altar's blase. 
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Rose with ricb fumes of Baerifice 

In grateful tribute to the skies ; 

And, having watch'd the Grecian band 

Slow sailing from the Trojan strand, 

Devoid of care, devoid of fear, 

He hung an high his glittering spear, 

And toil-worn, yet with lightsome breast, 

Sunk on his downy bed to rest ; 

While, gazing on the mirror's round. 

My hair in silken bands 1 bound, 

And, breathing love, I sofUy hied 

To stretch me by his faithful side ; 

Then the hoarse din of war arose, 

As shouted our exulting foes, 

•' The hour is come, the hour of joy ! 

Haste, Greeks ! and ravage captured Troy : 

Haste ! lay her smoking on the plain. 

And speed ye to your homes again." 
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Then, like some young Laconianinaid 
In loosen'd garments half array'd, 
My limbs from off my couch I flung. 
And close to Dian's altar clung. 
But, ah ! my tears and cries were vain ; 
I saw my wretched husband slain ; 
And, hurried from my home to brave 
The perils of the Ocean wave, 
Whilst, as the seaman loosed the sail 
To catch the brisk and favouring gale^ 
My native land, with tearful eye, 
I saw commingling with tlie sky, 
O'ercome with sorrow and dismay 
On the tall poop I died away. 

Oh then I cursed, in frantic rage^ 
The fatal Beauty of the age ; 
Cursed too her princely paramour 
Who bore her to my ill-starr'd shore 
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For, by the direful furies sped, 
Tliey shared the guilty nuptial bed, 
And for their crime I'm doom'd to roam, 
A captive, from my native home. 
And grant, ye Gods ! that such a fate 
The vile adultress may await; 
Oh never may the swelling sea 
Safely this public pest convey. 
To see once more, with fond desire, 
The palace of her kingly sire. 
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FROM THE ORESTES OF EURIPmES, 

V. 140. 



BLECTRA, CHORUS.— ORESTES SLEEPING ON HIS COUCH. 

ELECTRA. (To the Chorus*) 
AViTH cautious tread, 
Far from the wretched sufferer's bed » 
Away ! Away ! 

CHOR. 

Lo ! we obey. 

ELEC. 

Let thy gentle accents float 
In whispers dulcet as the tunefid reed. 

CHOR. 

Soft as the fiuntest pastoral note 
My words I breathe. 
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'Tig well. Come, then ; with speed 
Tell me wherefore are ye come 
Attendant on this house of gloom ? 
And when your errand's done 
With silent awe begone ; 

For on yon couch the sad Orestes lies, 

And long-expected sleep hath closed his aching eyes. 

CHOR. 

How fares the sufferer? — Speak. 

EI«BC 

What shall I say ? 
Still does he breathe in seeming rest : 
But soon, from forth his troubled breast, 
Deep sighs and stifled groans will force their way. 

CHOIU 

Oh miserable man ! — 



:\ 
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KLEC. 

Ah, woe the while. 
If when the charms of sleep his griefs beguile 
His slumbers ye invade. 

CHOR. 

Ah wretch ! o'er whose devoted head. 
Now breaks the wrath divine. 

ELEC. 

Alas the day, when at the sacred shrine 
Of Themis, stern Orestes stood. 

And heard Apollo, high in air. 

The fateful oracle declare 
That stain'd his weapon with my mother's blood ! 

CHOR. 

But see ! he moves within his bed of pain. 

ELEC. 

Thou, wretch, hast waked him to his griefs again. 
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CHOIU 

Methought that sleep his eyes had firmly seal'd. 

Avaunt ! ye crew, whose noisy numbers 
Have broken sad Orestes* slumbers. 

CHOR. 

Yet still he sleeps ! 

Tis true. 

CHOR. 

In darkness veil'd. 
Hither speed thy winged flight, 
Oh, venerable Night ! 
Come with thy sleep-bestowing powers, 
And brood o'er Agamemnon's towers : 
With kindly influence interpose, 
Or, oh ! we sink beneath a weight of woes. 
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ELEC. 

Be still. 

CHOR, 

We are. 

ELEC. 

Haste from his couch — and, oh, beware. 

Nor break that dulcet rest which lulls the sense of care. 

CHOR. 

What end of woes awaits the sufferer ? Say. 

ELEC. 

What end but death ? — ^With loathing eye 
His needfiil food he passes by. 

CHOR. 

Then will his fate not brook a long delay. 

ELEC. 

By Phoebus have we been undone, 
What time he steel'd her hapless son, 
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In vengeance for a father's wrongs, 

Low at his feet to see my murderous mother bleed. 

CHOR. 

Just, but accursed was the fatal deed. 

ELEC. 

Oh, mother ! on that dreadful day, 

When pale m death my father lay. 

Thy royal race was doom'd to woe ; 

Soon didst thou seek the shades below ; 

And what, alas ! for me remains, 

But sighs, and groans, and ceaseless pains? 

A prey to restless griefs and fears, 

I dew my couch with nightly tears. 

The while, the mark of public scorn. 

Unmatched and childless still, I pass my days forlorn. 
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CHORUS FROM ORESTES. 

V. 310. 



CHOR. 

Oh, ye ! who through the expansive sky 

On gloomy pinions swiftly fly ; 

Ye authors dire of maddening fears. 

Who feast on sighs, and groans, and tears ; 

Ye furies ! whose black-visaged brood 

Give vengeance due for human blood ! 

No more may Agamemnon's child, 

In moody madness raving wild, 

Brood o'er the woes which cloud his mind. 

Since, low at Phcebus' shrine inclined. 

Forth issuing from the centre of the groundy 

In silent awe he heard the dread prophetic sound. 
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All-powerful Jove ! 
Look down in pity from above. 
What means the vengeful strife 
Which glooms the sufferer's life, 
While down his cheeks the streams of woe 
In copious current ever flow, 
As the grim form, exciting wild affiight. 
Turns to his mother's blood his ghastly balls of sight? 



Alas ! the stern decree of fate 
Gives human bliss a transient date. 
Behold, when springs the favouring gale. 
Thoughtless we crowd the swelling sail. 
Till the rude wind, with sudden sweep, 
Plunges our bark beneath the deep ; 
And, while the tempest loudly raves. 
We sink amid Misfortune's waves. 

K ? 
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Such was the lot of Pelop's line, 
Though sprung from origin divine ; 
Yet subject as it is to ill, 
That royal line to me is venerable still. 



But hither, see, my friends. 
His footsteps Menelaus bends : 
His mingled dignity and grace 
Bespeak him o£ heroic race. 
Hail, king ! from thousand ships, whose host 
Its numbers pour'd on Asia's coast. 
Hail king ! whose valour, &r renown'd. 
The immortal gods with wish'd success have crownU 
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CHORUS PROM THE ANTIGONE OP SOPHOCLES. 



Hail, glorious sun, whose splendid ray 
Gleams from the eye of new-bom day ! 
With welcome light thy vivid beam 
Its effluence pour'd on Dirc6's stream, 
Whilst, clad in mailed armour bright. 
The Argive chieftain urged his flight ; 
And as, impelled to desperate speed. 
He deeply spurred his foaming steed, 
He bore from off the ensanguined field 
The terrors of his glittering shield. 

As, soaring in the midway sky 
With white-tipp'd wmg and piercing cry, 
The eagle wins his easy way 
To pounce upon his destined prey ; 

K 4 
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Thus, circled with a gallant train^ 
By hatred fired, and proud disdain. 
Whilst dreadful gleam'd with fitful glance 
O'er nodding plumes the glittering lance. 
Onward he urged his vengeful powers. 
Boldly to scale our lofty towers. 
— In vain ! ere the infuriate brood 
Could glut their maw with Theban blood. 
Or ere our crested rampire's round 
Lay blazing on the smoking ground. 
He fled ! — whilst many a shining spear. 
Loud hissing, hurtled o'er his rear ; 
And, as the din of battle rose, 
The dragon crouch'd beneath his foes. 

Jove heard with high and just disdain 
The haughty boastings of the vain ; 
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And when he saw the hostile band 
Rush like a torrent o'er our land, 
Confiding in the gleam of gold, 
In self-reliance proudly bold, 
As now throughout the bloody field 
Triumphant songs our foemen peal'd, 
His volleyed lightnings swiftly flew, 
And smote to earth the impious crew. 



Yes ! he — the chief, whose ruthless ha^d 
Waved high in air the flaming brand ; 
Yes ! he — the chief, who, from afar. 
Urged to our gates the storm of war, 
As loud he raved in maddening ire. 
Fell prostrate by the ethereal fire. 



From the tall towers, our city's pride, 
That guard our seven-fold portals wide, 
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Erewhile we view'd in bright array 
Seven chiefs their equal hosts display. 
But all in flight now shake the rein. 
While, scattered o'er the dusty plain. 
Their brazen panoply is strow'd, 
A trophy to the warrior god — 
AH, save the princes : urged by fate. 
Impelled by strong relentless hate. 
Each at his brother aim'd the blow. 
That sped him to the shades below. 



Thus, victory smiling on our arms. 
Forget we now stem war's alarms ; 
With sprightly dance, and choral lay. 
Haste ! to the temple, haste away ; 
Whilst, roused by the inspiring song. 
Blithe Bacchus leads the festal throng. 
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FROM THE GREEK OF BION. 



XIAIL to thee, Hesperus ! Love's golden light, 

Fix'd like a gem on the dark brow of night, 

Less splendid than the moon, but brighter far 

Thy beams than those of every other star. 

The youthful moon has closed her transient reign, 

And sinks obscure beneath the western main. 

Pour then, O Hesperus ! thy friendly ray 

To light a pilgrim on his wilder'd way : 

No house unguarded seek I to invade. 

Or spoil the traveller midst the dusky shade ; 

Love speeds my steps, and every toil beguiles 

With thoughts of her who welcomes me with smiles. 
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FROM THE GREEK OF PALLA8. 

Life is a dangerous sea : — the stormy tide 
Oft rises o'er our shipwreck'd vessers side. 
But if, while Fortune steers, the steady gale 
Blows in our wake, and fills the swelling sail, 
A few short days of thoughtless pleasure past^ 
Death is the haven which we reach at last. 



FROM THE SAME. 

Children are sorrows if they die, 
And if they live a plague and evil. 

A good wife is her husband's joy. 
But then a bad one is — the devU. 



FROM THE SAME. 

" Wedlock is but a stormy kind of life *• — 
So says each fool, and straightway takes a wife. 
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FROM THE GREEK OP LUCIAN. 

Mortal are all our joys — they're quickly past ; 
Or if they're steady, we quit them at last. 



FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

(the author unknown.) 

The silly fool who once has wed. 
And tries anew the nuptial bed, 
If shipwrecked on the rocks, again 
Will dare to tempt the dangerous main. 



FROM THE GREEK OF LUGILIUS. 

The aged carle, who still to life adheres. 
Deserves to live ten thousand thousand years. 
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FROM THE GREER ANTHOLOGY. 
(thk author unknown.) 

If, at the bottom of the cask, 

Be left of wine a little flask, 

It soon grows acid; so when man, 

Living through life's most lengthen'd span, 

His jop all drained or tum'd to tears. 

Sinks to the lees of fourscore years, 

And sees approach Death's darksome hour. 

No wonder if he's somewhat sour. 



FROM THE GREEK OF HERMOCREON. 

INSCRIPTION UNDER A STATUK OP PAN. 

Come ! stretch thy limbs beneath these shady trees, 
That wave their branches to the western breeze. 
Where, by yon limpid stream that gently flows. 
My rustic pipe shall soothe thee to repose. 
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FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

(the author unknown.) 

Where various shrubs their grateful shade entwine, 
With curling tendrils creeps my fruitful vine : 
There Philomela tunes her liquid throat, 
Responsive to the blackbird's dulcet note. 



FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
(the author unknown.) 

Lament not those who yield their vital breathy 
But those who linger in the dread of Death. 
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ON SPRING. 



rmOM THC. GEEEK OF MELEAGKB' 



^Vhen wintry winds no longer sweep 
The surface of the troubled deep. 
See, smiling Spring, in vestment sheen. 
Arrays the earth in grateful green. 
The budding plants their leaves renew. 
The meadows drink the morning dew ; 
The flowers their thousand hues disclose ; 
Blooms on the spray the blushing rose ; 
Whilst every hill and valley gay 
Re-echoes to the rustic lay, 



And, swelling to the tepid gale^ 
Bounds o'er the waves the whit'ning saik 
The sturdy hinds, with ivy crown'd. 
To Bacchus dance in tipsy round ; 
The bees flit fast on active wing, 
As home the nectar'd juice they bring ; 
The birds confess the power of love, 
And warble in the leafy grove ; 
The halcyon floats on ocean's breast, 
The twittering swallow builds her nest ; 
The white-plumed swan, in graceful pride, 
Stems the broad river's rapid tide ; 
Whilst nightly breezes still prolong 
The nightingale's mellifluous song. 



If then the earth — the groves rejoice. 
To hear the swain's untutor'd voice, 
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The seaman's whistle, and the glee 
Of rustic rout and revelry, 
Who shall forbid the bard to sing 
The praises of the flowery spring ? 
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FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
(the authoe unknown.) 

Sharp hunger is the cure of love, 
Or time the mischief may remove : 
If time and fasting give no hope, 
Go ! — end thy miseries with a rope. 



THE LOVER'S WISH. 

FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

(the author unknown.) 

Oh that I were the wind ! whose gentle gales 
Thy vest expand, and cool thy breast of snow 

Oh that I were a rose ! which sweets exhales. 
That on thy beauteous bosom I might blow. 

L 2 
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FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

(THI AUTHOm ONKNOWN. ) 

Yestreen my fair, to crown my bliss* 
Embraced me with a melting kiss ; 
And, oh ! how pleased was I to sip 
The honey from her ruby lip ! 
The intoxicating draught remains 
Still tmgling through my thrilluig veins. 



PROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
(the author unkkowk.) 

A Sexton and a grave physician 

Once made a gainful coalition : 

The Sexton gave his friend the garment 

Of each corpse brought him for interment; 

The doctor all his patients hurried 

Offto the ^ 
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A DIALOGUE OF THE DEAD. 

FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
(the author unknown.) 

And what did Doctor Drench prescribe? — A 
blister ? 
* No — nor a cordial draught, nor yet a clyster : 
His phiz sufficed — within my room he stuck it ; 
I spied Death's harbinger, and kicked the bucket. 



FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

(the author unknown.) 

Why shrink from Death, the parent of repose, 
The cure of sickness and all human woes ? 
As through the tribes of men he speeds his way. 
Once, and but once, his visit he will pay ; 
Whilst pale diseases, harbingers of pain, 
Oofe on each other crowd — an endless train. 

L 3 
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EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 

FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

Five years I lived with lightsome heart and gay, 
Then, tranquil, mingled with my fellow-clay. 
Mourn not my fate : my days of life were few ; 
My pleasures brief — but brief my sorrows too. 



EPITAPH ON MENANDER. 

FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
(the author UNKHOWlf.) 

The bees, Menander ! who with active wing 
Sport midst the flowers that deck the Muses' spring 
Around thy lips in thick'ning i^lusters hung. 
And tipp*d with honey drops thy infant tongue. 
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The Graces, too, on thee their gifts bestow, 
And teach thy strains with elegance to flow, 
Celestial bard ! — immortal as thy lays, 
Thy native Athens shares thy meed of praise. 



INSCRIPTION ON A FOUNT AIJJ. 

FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

(the author unknowk.) 

In yonder thicket springs the secret rill 
Whose streams perennial my green margin fill ; 
O'er my clear waters, bubbling cool below, 
Laurels and elms their dusky shadows throw. 
When fierce at noon-tide glows the summer's heat. 
Here, way-worn Traveller ! rest thy weary feet : 
Here quench thy thirst, in listless luxury laid. 
And court sweet slumbers in the grateful shade. 

L 4 
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EPITAPH ON A GARDENER. 

FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
(the author unknown.) 

Take to thy bosom, earth ! the dear remains 
Of sage Amynticus, whose kindly pains 
Raised the green olives, trained the clustered vines, 
And led the irriguous rill in lengthened lines ; 
Nurtured of herbs and plants the tender shoots, 
And fill'd the gardens with autumnal fruits. 
Lie lightly on the old man's hoary brow, 
And on his grave let thy first flowerets blow. 



ON A SLOW RUNNER ANp GREAT EATEB. 

FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

Active in guzzling, dullard in thy pace ? 
Eat with thy feet, and with thy grinders race. 
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FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
(the author unknown.) 

A WISEACRE, whose filthy rug 
Was tenanted by many a bug, 
When stepping into bed at night, 
Most carefully put out the light ; 
In confidence (ingenious spark !) 
They could not find him in the dark. 



FROM THE SAME. 
(the author unknown.) 



They say, Nicylla, that you dye your hair. 
But they mistake — you bought it at the fair. 
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ON A MAN WITH A LONG NOS£. 

FROM THE SAME. 

At mom, or eve, or sultry noon. 
Turn but your nose towards the suxiy 
And you will find, my friend, on trial. 
Your face will make a famous dial. 



FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
(the author unknown ) 

A MISER saw a little mouse 

Running about his empty house ; 

And, " Mousey," says he, " pretty dear. 

Tell me, what errand brings you here ?" 

Then, squatting in a distant nook. 

The mouse replied with merry look, 

« Fear not, good Sir ! to waste your hoard ; 

I came to lodge, and not to board." 
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FROM THE GREEK OF JOHANNES BARBUGALLUS. 

Whilst short I dr6w my last convulsive sigh, 
On my loved lord I tum*d my dying eye, 
Thanking the. fates, who still delayed his doom. 
Though I was summoned to the silent tomh ; 
Grateful to Hymen, whose propitious power 
Shed kindliest influence o'er my nuptial hour. 
To distant years may my loved offspring share 
The heart-felt blessings of a father's care. 



EPITAPH ON A FEMALE DOMESTIC. 

FROM THE GREEK OF DAMASCIUS. 

ZoE, in body, not in mind, a slave, 

At length finds freedom in the gloomy grave. 
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FROM THE OREEK OF PAULU8 8ILENTIARIU8. 

In sportive play, my lovely feir 

Cull'd from her locks one golden hair. 

And twined it romid my captive hand : 

I smiled to feel the slender band. 

Ah, foolish smile ! in vain I try 

To break in twain this magic tie : 

For liberty I sigh in vain, 

Enthrall'd as with an iron chain. 

Led by this chain, through woods or meads, 

I follow still where Doris leads. 
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EPITAPH. 

FROM THE GREEK OF ISIDORUS. 

This humble mound, by tall weeds overspread, 

Conceals the ashes of the silent dead. 

Stop, then, thy oxen, nor with impious plough 

Disturb the rest of him who sleeps below ; 

Scatter no seed above his lowly bier, 

But soothe his spirit with a duteous tear. 



INSCRIBED ON THE TOMB OF A SAILOR. 

FROM THE GREEK OF LEONIDAS. 

Loose from my tomb thy hawser — though I died 
Shipwrecked, my comrades 'scaped the raging tide. 
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FROM THE GREEK OF LBONIBA8. 

Though smiling calms should smooth the glassy seas, 
Or the light ruffling of the western breeze 
Should skim their surface, with no venturous prow 
Will I the dreary waste of waters plough. 
By sad experience wam'd, I tempt no more 
The swelling billows and the tempest's roar. 



FROM THE GREEK OF BIANOR. 

When my fond wife sunk to the shades below, 
I wept in anguish, but chastised my woe. 
I gazed upon my child ; and airy dreams 
Cheer'd my dark breast with Hope's enlivening bean* 
But, oh ! stem destiny has seal'd his doom ; 
He, too, is summoned to the silent tomb. 
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Queen of the shades below ! thine ear incline, 
And grant one boon to griefs so sad as mine : 
May my dear infant sink in placid rest, 
Gently reposing on his mother's breast. 



THE SALE OF CUPID. 

FROM THE GREEK OF MELEA6ER. 

Sell him ! whilst on his mother's breast 

He gently sinks in placid rest. 

Sell him ! — Why should I keep a child 

So bold, so graceless, and so wild ? 

How broad his nose ! how keen his eyes ! 

And now he laughs, and now he cries ; 

With fluttering wing and active nails 

He every mortal wight assails : 

The prattling rogue's so bent on riot. 

His mother cannot keep him quiet. 
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Sell him ! wholl buy this in&nt slave. 
And bear him 'cross the wintry wave ? 
— But see ! he prays with flowing tears. 
I will not sell thee — calm thy fears : 
With me, dear boy, thou still shalt stay. 
And with my lovely mistress play. 



THE GRASHOPPER'S REMONSTRANCE. 

FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

(the author unknown.) 

Why, thoughtless swains ! with rude^ unsparing hand, 
Why do you tear me from the glittering spray? 

To passing nymphs I chirp with music bland. 
And cheer the forests with my simple lay. 

Go ! snare the starling, or the speckled thrush. 
Whose plundering myriads darken all the view; 

Why should you envy me my verdant bush, 

• Or my light banquet of the morning dew ? 
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FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
(thb author unknown.) 

Boast'st thou of beauty ? — The sweet-scented rose, 
The garden's pride, in blushing beauty glows ; 
But pass some few fast fleeting hours, are found 
Its purple petals scattered on the ground. 
The rose and beauty, when they reach their prime. 
Alike are withered by the breath of time. 



FROM THE GREEK OF MELEAGER. 



The voice of love still tingles in my ears ; 
Still from my eyes in silence flow my tears ; 
By night, by day, no respite do I find ; 
One dear idea fills my anxious mind. 
Say, winged lovelings ! round my aching heart 
StiU will ye flutter — never to depart? 

M 
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FROM THE GREEK OF MELEAGER. 

Lamented Heliodora ! o'er thy bier 

Memorials of my love I sorrowing strew. 
O'er thy cold corse I shed the tender tear. 

And soothe thy spirit with libations due. 
Vain gifts ! Yet though thy bright, but short-liyed 
charms, 

Like faded flowers, are mix'd with common dajt 
Thy dear remembrance still my bosom warms. 

And thus in fervent love I fondly pray, 

" Earth, general Mother ! — on thy friendly breast, 

May Heliodora sink in placid rest ! " 
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ON ASTROLOGERS. 



FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 



(the author unknown.) 



A FARMER having sown his land, 
Came to a conjurer, cap in hand, 
To ask him if the fates decreed 
That a rich crop should be his meed. 
The wizard oped his conjuring book, 
And, conning it with sapient look, 
Grave this response : — "If timely rain 
Give moisture to the furrow'd plain ; 
If neither frost nor rattling hail 
Cause the lactescent ears to fail ; 
If kids forbear to crop thy com. 
Uninjured by the dock or thorn ; 

M 2 
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If earth with air kind influence blend. 
The Fates a copious harvest send : 
But yet, e'er in thy bams thou store it. 
Take care the locusts don't devour it. 



FROM THE GREEK OF THALLU8. 

Wide-spreading plane tree, whose thick branch 

meet 
To form for lovers an obscure retreat, 
Whilst with thy foliage closely intertwine 
The curling tendrils of the cluster'd vine. 
Still mayst thou flourish, in perennial green. 
To shade the votaries of the Paphian queen ! 
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FROM THE GREEK OF GRINAGORAS. 

To deck the honours of thy natal day, 
Soon to be followed by thy nuptial lay, 
We roses, wont in. early spring to blow. 
Expand our beauties midst the winter's snow ; 
More pleased thy lovely tresses to adorn, 
Than wait the splenddurs of the summer's mom. 



EPITAPH ON ANACREON. 

FROM THE GREEK OF SIMONIDES. 

All-cheering Vine ! with purple clusters crown'd, 
Whose tendrils, curling o'er the humble mound. 
Beneath whose turf Anacreon's relics rest. 
Clasp the low column rising o'er his breast, 

M 3 
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Still mayst thou flourish, that the bard diviney 
Who nightly sang the joys of love and wine. 
May view, though sunk amongst the silent dead. 
Thy honours waving o'er his aged head ; 
Whilst on his ashes, in perennial riUs, 
Soothing his shade, thy nectar'd juice distils — 
Sweet juice ! but sweeter still the words of fire 
That breathed responsive to his timefiil lyre. 



FROM THE GREEK OF MELEAGER. 

I 

When, at the long-expected dose of day. 

Her chamber echoed to the nuptial lay. 

And through the gathering shade bright HeBpe 

shone, ' 
Young Clearista loosed her virgin zone. 
But e'er the mom had dawn'd upon her 
Death tore the fair one from her brid^roooi'si 
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Blythe Hymen ceased his gratulating song; 
Tlie shriek of woe buret from the choral throng; 
And the same torch that graced her nuptial bed 
Uuided her footsteps through the infernal shade. 



FROM THE WHEEK ANTHOLOGY. 



(TH 



.-but wouldst thou cheer my 



Wine tempts not n 

With the 8W( 

Taste the rich draught ; for when I gee thy lip, 
With gentle touch, the ruddy nectar sip, 
With joy I pledge thee, nor the cup decline 
Presented by a hand ao tiur as thine ; 
For it transmits the kiss with which it glows. 
And shares with me !!"■ Illi^- Uiv liii (ji'stim^. 
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ODE TO THE SUN. 



PROM THE GREEK OF DIONYSIUS. 



Hush'd be the breeze — ye vales be still. 
Let silence rest on each hoar hill ! 
Mute be the birds on every tree, 
Whilst *<traDquil sleeps the glassy sea; 
And Echo, in the lonely dell. 
Id awe suspends her vocal shell ; 
For Phoebus, from the azure skies. 
Descends to bless my gladden'd eyes ! 



Hail ! father of the grey-eyed dawn. 
Whose rosy chariot, swiftly drawn 
By winged steeds, pursues its rounds 
Through heaven's interminable bounds ; 
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Whilst, as thou fliest, thy golden hair 
Floats graceful on the ambient air; 
And, from thy brows in ardent blaze, 
flash fiercely thy resplendent rays. 
Which, bursting forth with dazzling gleam. 
Pour on the world their lucid streaili ; 

And, glowing on the pendent earth, 
Awake the lovely day to birth. 

t 

In cloudless skies, the starry quire, i 

ij 

Singing responsive to thy lyre. 
Dance featly to its dulcet strain, 
Whilst Luna leads the jocund train ; 
And joys to see their bands so bright 
In varied vesture richly dight. 
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TO RHODOCL^A. 

FROM THE GREEK OF RUFINUS. 

To thee this garland gay I send, 

Which my own hands have fondly wove, 
Where lilies white and roses blend, 

With violets blue, the gift of love. 



Maid ! in these flowers of various hue 
Which twine thy brow, thy tresses shade, 

An emblem of thy beauties view — 
Like them they bloom, like them they fade. 



FROM THE GREEK OF A0ATHIA8. 

All night I mourn : and when the dawn appears, 
And gentle sleep gives respite to my tears, 
The twittering swallows break my short 
And wake me to the memory of my wt 
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For then, the dear disturber of my rest, 
Rhodanth6's image, fills my sorrowing breast. 
Hence ! flutt'ring minstrels. Hence ! with rapid 

And to rude rocks your mournful descant sing ; ' 
Whilst grateful visions, in her heavenly charms. 
Shall bring Rhodanth^ to these longing a 



PROM THE UREEK OP PALLAOAS. 

In tears 1 came into this world of woe ; 

In tears 1 sink into the shades below ; 

In tears Ipass'd through Life's contracted span -• 

Such is the hapless state of feeble man : 

CrawUng on earth, his wretched lot he mourns, 

And thankful to his native dust returns. 
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FROM THE GREEK OF PAULU8 SILENTIARIU8. 

Why should a rosy wreath thy locks enfold. 
Or diamonds sparkle on thy turban'd brow ? 

Thy auburn hair outshines the bumbh'd gold. 
And pearls gleam dimly on thy neck of snow. 



A. vivid blue the hyacinth displays ; 

But thy bright eyes with livelier azure shine : 
fhy lovely lips transcend the ruby's blaze, 

Thy every charm is touched with grace divine. 



Subdued by these, I bow beneath thy sway ; 

But, in thine eyes while pity stands confest. 
Bend on thy lover the benignant ray 

Which kindles hope within his anxious breast* 
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PROM THE QREEE OP MELEAQER. 

Yb gallant 8h1ps ! that plough the briny wave 

Where beauteous Hella found a watery grave, 

As near the Coan strand the northern gales, 

With steady impulse-fill your swelling sails. 

Should you behold, upon some dizzy steep. 

My Phanion gazing on the azure deep. 

Tell the dear maid that, mindful of her charms. 

Her lover hastens to her longing arms; 

So, whilst you scud along the dashing spray. 

May prosperous breezes speed you on your way. 



The Snowdrop peeps from every glade, 
The gay Narcissus proudly glows. 

The Lily decks the mountain shade, 
Where blooms my fair, a blushing rose 
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Ye meads ! why vainly thus display 
The buda which grace your vernal hour ? 

For see ye not my Zoe stray 
Amidst your mreete, a sweet«r flower? 



A WEARY traveller, who his way pursued 
Fainting with heat, by parching thirst subdued. 
To the fair Nymphs who guard these gushing 
With grateful heart this votive offering brings- 
A brazen eemblance of their tuneful slave, 
Who erst disported in this glassy wave. 
For, as he stray'd the dusty plain along. 
With joy he paused to hear his welcome e 
Led by whose note he found, in this green gtade. 
The limpid waters which his thirst allay'd. 



ipringf 
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FROM TYRT^US'S ELEGIES. 



Mute are my chords when beauty claims the song, 
Or kingly grace, or limbs of giant mould ; 

No praise of mine extols the honied tongue, 
The racer's swiftness, or the gleam of gold. 

My theme's the youth who views with steady eyes 
The bloodiest carnage and the grin of Death; 

Midst thickest battle claims the victor's prize. 
And man to man disputes the laurel wreath. 



Blest by his country's praise, his parents' smile. 
He views the waste of life, nor feels appal ; 

Firm at his post, and foremost in the file, 

With dauntless breast he sees his comrade fall. 
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With sinewy arm he stems the wave of war; 

O'er adverse hosts he scatters wild dismay ; 
Reckless of life he guides his griding c^ar, 

Where danger frowns amid the bloody fray. 

And falls the youth? he falls his country's joy — 
His father's pride — who tells each honest wound, 

Points to the fissured buckler of his boy. 

And smiles in tears while all his praise resound. 



His children's children, bending o'er his tomb. 
Shall date their glories from his honour*d name; 

Thus, wrapp'd in earth, he scapes the vulgar doom, 
And lives for ever in the rolls of Fame. 
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WOMAN, 



FROM THE GREEK OF SIMONIDES. 



From principles of various kinds 
Great Jove created Women's minds. 



With miwash'd raiment, grim and sallow, 
One like a swine in filth will wallow ; 
Whilst, as her goods disordered lie, 
Her house appears a very stye. 



Another, with a Fox's arts. 
Is proud to show her skill and parts, 
And lectures, like a true blue stocking. 
On every theme, sublime or shocking, 

N 
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Whilst, prompted by her will capiiciousy 
She's good to-day— to-morrow vicious. 

Another, like a Hound gives mouth. 
And hunts for news from north to south ; 
And then the tidings which she learns. 
To others to impart she yearns. 
To friends or strangers, right or wrong. 
Still babbles her eternal tongue ; 
Or should she chance alone to walk. 
Why — to herself shell glibly talk. 
Deaf to her husband's prayers, or rating, 
A horsewhip will not check her prating. 

Another, form'd of heaviest claj. 
Spends in dull apathy the day, 
A poor, insipid, listless slumberer. 
With good or bad you cannot number her. 
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She only wakes her maw to fill ; 

And when the blasts blow cold and shrill, 

She lacks exertion or desire 

To draw her chair before the fire. 



A fiflh, I liken to the sea ; 
For sometimes she will smile with glee. 
Who sees her in her gentle mood, 
Exclaims, '* How fair ! how kind and good ! 
But soon some crotchet turns her head, — 
She storms, and fills each heart with dread, 
And, muttering oaths and curses bitter. 
Growls like a mastiff o'er her litter, 
Whilst an infuriate eye she bends 
On all alike, or foes or friends. 
Thus, when the breezes die away. 
At noon-tide of the summer-day, 

N 2 
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Old Ocean resUi and not a wave 
Rises the vessel's side to lave. 
With sparkling eye and cheerful mien. 
The seaman views the blue serene. 
But soon the slumbering storms arise. 
And toss the billows to the skies. 



Another, like a stubborn mule. 
Is train'd in discipline's harsh school. 
By threats and blows this sulky beauty 
Is daily 'urged to do her duty. 
With darksome clouds her visage lours, 
Whilst she alone her meal devours. 
And such her wayward, wicked mind. 
To spouse she's cross, to lovers kind. 

Like a she-cat demure and sly. 
Another, with a watchful eye. 
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Some secret mischief ever brewing, 
Still meditates her neighbour's ruin; — 
A treacherous, odious, wretched creature. 
With ugliness in every feature ; 
So much her hapless husband's dread, 
He drives her from the nuptial bed. 



An eighth, is like the pamper'd steed, 
Which bounds exultant o'er the mead. 
This high-Boul'd dame with haughty airs 
Despises low domestic cares, 
To ply the mill, the sieve to shake. 
To sweep the house, the bread to bake. 
In every thing she'll have her way, 
And rules her spouse with sovereign sway. 
Her robes are wrought with nicest care, 
Her perfumes scent the ambient air, 
H S 
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Her hair is twined in gracefiil braids, 
A rosy wreath her temples shades. 
When forth she walks in grandetir^s blaze. 
The wondering many turn to gaze. 
But he who owns this glittering prize. 
Drooping, in secret anguish sighs ; 
For who but kings can funds advance 
To nourish such extravagance ? 



But 'tis the greatest curse of life. 
To wed a monkey kind of wife. 
Of pigmy size, with withered face. 
Whose neck so short, and mincing pace. 

The cynic passenger derides, 

« 
And shakes with laughter both his sides. 

And though, as through the town she ramblei 

She practises all tricks and gambols. 
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She never in good humour smiles ; 
Her mirth conceals ill-natured wiles : 
So black her heart, her mind so vicious, 
Her very romping is malicious. 



But blest, supremely blest, is he, 
Who gains a partner like the bee, 
Whose industry and frugal lore 
Daily improves his little store. 
She never jeers, she never flouts. 
She never in the sullens pouts. 
She and her consort, .side by side. 
Their children see, with honest pride, 
Aspiring to bright honour's crown. 
By virtue rising to renown, 
And still, as years roll on, they prove. 
The dear delights of mutual love. 
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Her every act by grace refined. 

And native digni^ of mind. 

This pattern of her sex will flee 

The scandal-loving coterie. 

Where shameless dames the passions move. 

By luscious tales of lawless love. 

Such peerless wives by Jove are given 

To bless the favourites of heaven. 



But, 'mongst creation's tribes, I ween. 
Such wives are rarely to be seen. 
Of all the ills with which we're curst. 
Deceitful woman is the worst. 
For though your spouse seem kind and gracious» 
Trust me, this seeming is fallacious ; 
For e'er the day has reach'd its close 
Her real nature she'll expose. 
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Id loose extravagance and riot, 

And then, adieu to peace and quiet ! 

Should you attempt her mind to soothe 

By soft caress or language smooth, 

Mere trifles serve her for excuse 

To meet your kindness with abuse. 

With coldest looks your friends she'll greet, 

Or turn them out into the street. 

And if, with countenance demure. 

In semblance she is chaste and pure, 

Though you be blind, your neighbours see. 

And smile at her iniquity. 

For many a man who loudly scorns. 

And ridicules another's horns. 

Feels hot the lusty pair which grows 

To decorate his peculiar brows. 
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Thu8 Jove, omnipotent, consigned us 
To female arts, which strictly bind us. 
Through every period of om* lives. 
Like slaves, in manacles and gyves ; 
And such our folly, that, inspired 
By jealousy, by anger fired. 
In contest for a petticoat 
One man will cut another's throat. 
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FROM ANAGREON. 



Come, thou best of painters, come ! 

Master of the Rhodian art, 
While Memory with her image glows, 

Paint the mistress of my heart. 



First her lovely ringlets trace ; 

Paint them soft, and black as jet : 
And, if such thy mimic power, 

Paint them breathing every sweet. 



From her full luxuriant cheek, 
Peeping through her dusky hair, 

Let her ivory forehead rise, 
Brightly glittering, smooth and fair. 
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Her eye-brows trace with steadiest hand. 
With care the graceful arch design ; 

Part not the bewitching curves. 
Nor yet unite the waving line. 



Shaded by a jetty lid. 

Paint me next her eye of fire. 
Sparkling bright with rays of sense. 

Melting, too, with fond desire. 



Roses blend with whitest milk. 

To tint her cheeks, the seats of bliss. 
And her soft persuasive lips 

Challenging the luscious kiss. 



Round her alabaster neck 
Let the wanton graces play ; 
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Shade, with a robe of purple dye, 
Those brighter charms that shun the day. 



Yet let the faithless vest reveal 
Some secrets to my roving eyes. 

Enough — I own thy magic hand ; 
Soon shall I hear her angel voice. 
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FROM MOSCHUS. 

Otez ! cried Love's all-powerful queen. 
If any man has lately seen 
My scape-gi:ace, tell me nrhere he is ; 
The sweet reward shall be a kiss : — 
If further blisses you would rifle, 
I shall not stand upon a trifle. 
The boy*8 so notable, no doubt. 
Among a score, youll find him out. 
His skin glows like the fiery gleam ; 
His eyes flash like the lightning's beam ; 
His honied tongue distils with lies ; 
His heart is wrapp'd in dark disguise ; 
When passion rankles in his mind. 
To savage deeds the elf's inclined ; 
And, under guise of harmless jest. 
He stings the unsuspecting breast. 
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Innumerous curling tresses grace 

His impudent and rakish face. 

His hands are tiny, but their power 

Extends to Pluto's gloomy bower. 

The peevish urchin carries wings, 

With which from heart to heart he springs, 

As little birds, in wanton play. 

Fly carelessly from spray to spray. 

A trinket-bow and shafts he wears, 

Which carry to the farthest stars. 

His golden quiver swings behind, 

With numerous fatal weapons lined. 

With which he deals sharp sorrows round, 

And dares his mother's heart to wound. 

His torch, with its portentous blaze, 

Consumes the very solar rays. 

If thou shalt catch this vagrant child, 

Ah, be not by his tears beguiled ; 
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Bind fast his trickful hands, nor heed 
Those smiles that secret treachery breed ; 
Drag him along, nor thoughtless stay 
To fondle with him by the way. 
Fly, — fly his kisses : — they inflame 
With every poison thou canst name ; 
And if he cry, " My arms I 3rield,'* 
Try not those deadly arms to wield : 
Let prudence check this mad desire, — 
They're pregnant with celestial fire. 



THE END. 
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Printed by A. ft R. Spottitwoode, 
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